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UNITED STATES POTASH CO., Inc. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








SEBACIC ACID 


AN UNUSUAL TOOL FOR THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


SEBACIC ACID is one of the most versatile basic raw materials 
available to the chemical industry. The HARDESTY CHEMICAL 
CO. manufactures Sebacic Acid in two grades—both of which 
are available in tonnage quantities. The properties are given 


below: 
HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 
Sebacic Acid HOOC-(CH2).-COOH 98% min. 
Ash 0.10% max. 
Moisture 0.15% max. 
lodine Number 0.4% max. 
Melting Point 129° C min. 
Specific Gravity 25°/15° C 1.110 
APHA Color—2 grams 80 mox. 
dissolved in 50 mi. alcohol 
(C. P. grade is also available) 
Sebacice Acid is a free flowing powder, white in color, with oa 
high melting point. Its chemical reactions are similar to those 
of other aliphatic acids and it is easily converted to esters, 
salts, amides, ester-amides, acid chlorides and many other 
useful derivatives. 
USES: Widely used in Plasticizers, Alkyd Resins, Fibres, Paint 
Products and other applications where its high heat stability 
and purity are of great advantage. 


Write for further information 











HARDESTY CHEMICAL ix: 


41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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¢ DRIERS 
¢ STABILIZERS 
¢ PLASTICIZERS 


Whether for paints, var- 
nishes, plastics or rubber 
products — industries de- 
pend on Advance to fill 
their exact chemical 
requirements. 


TO AID YOU...we've 
printed helpful bul- 
letins covering 

chemical special- 
ties in the man- 
ufacture of 
Paints, Var- 
nishes, Plas- 
tics, and 
Rubber 
Prod- 
ucts. 


ADVANCE 


SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
245 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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OPrinitvn 


North or South? 

To Tue Eprror: In reading your is- 
sue of February 10th, I noted your 
article on page 17 regarding Primary 
Beryl. In the heading at the begin 
ning of the article, reference is made 
to the “Black Hills of North Dakota.” 
The Black Hills are located in South 
Dakota and in fact your article refers 
to Rapid City, South Dakota. 

It is a curious fact that this is a 
common error in which the Black 
Hills are referred to as being in North 
Dakota. 

P. E. LANDOLT 
Vice-President 
Lithium Corporation of America, Inc. 
New York City 


A sharp r buke to CIW’s research edi- 
tor, now sulking in a corner boning 
up on Rand, McNally.—Eb. 


Silicone Finishes 
To THe Your article 
on Silicone Finishes (Jan. 20) repre- 


Eprror 


sents an excellent job of reporting in 
that emphasized their disad 
vantages as well as their advantages. 
It is unfortunate that materials which 
have such excellent heat stability and 
chemical 
pensive. 

As long as this condition exists, I 
am afraid that their use will be lim- 
ited to special fields 
properties are required. 


you 


resistance must be so ex 


where these 
Pau H. ScRUTCHFIELD, 
Consulting Chemist 


Hannibal, Mo. 


Captive Chlorine 
To THE we have the 
answer to small chlorine users . . 

The particular need expressed — in 
CIW (Feb. 3) has existed in foreign 
countries for 


Eprror 


and so our 
corporation has been furnishing small 
caustic soda and chlorine plants to 
India, Pakistan, Egypt, and China, 
and South America since 1940. 

As stated in “Captive Chlorine” the 
chlorine and caustic is often used in 
the manufacture of some other mate 
rial. . . . With a properly designed 
plant in a favorable locality, caustic 
soda and chlorine 
small quantities to 
market 
America. 


years, 


made in 
with 
here in 


can be 
compete 
price plus freight 


.... In plants as small as three tons 
of caustic soda per day the entire 
equipment does not go over $100, 
000.00 per ton per day. With each 


plant being designed to do a specific 
job, the type of cell is selected that 
will do the job best and most eco- 
nomically—either 
phragm. 


mercury or dia- 
B. C. MEYERS 

Export Department 

James Russell Engineering Works, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Allethrin Research 
To Tue Eprror: I have read with 
much interest the article “USDA re 
search pays off: Army adopts alle- 
thrin; higher output on the way” 
(Jan. 27 issue.) 
The article is very well prepared 
and accurate as to details. 
F. B. LAForce 
Chemist 
United States Department of 
Agriculture 


Beltsville, Md. 


CIW’s thanks to Reader LaForge, one 
of the pioneers in allethrin synthesis. 
—Ep. 


Major Reports 

To Tue Eprror: ... I have been a 
reader of Chemical Industries for 
many years and have been one of its 
strongest supporters. I have also had 
the personal pleasure of doing an arti- 
cle for you (Mildew-Proofing Com 
pounds) several years ago. Therefore, 
I feel like one of the family, when I 
accept the invitation in your January 
20 editorial to be frank about “C. I. 
Week.” 

Frankly, I shall miss your C. 1. Re 
ports and other feature articles. The 
Reports were the best of their kind in 
this field. I can understand the popu- 
larity of “quickie” articles but I think 
that C. I. was always well balanced 
with both the long and the short. 

I hope that in at least one issue a 
month you will find space for a C. I. 
Report or similar feature articles. 

S. S. Block 

Assoc. Professor 

University of Florida 

Gainesville, Fla. 

Let Reader Block fear not. Cl Reports 


will be continued on a once-a-month 
basis.—Ep. 


Air Pollution 
To Tut 
interested in 


Eprror: | very much 
the story on page 35 
(Feb. 3) about the air pollution leg 
islation before our State Legislature. 
Since Senate Bill No. 9 intro- 
duced, a public hearing was held on 


Was 


was 
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this bill and certain features of it 
were opposed by representatives ot 
Oregon industries. 

As a result of this hearing and sev 
eral further meetings, the attorneys 
for some of the industries opposing 
this bill were asked to draft a sub 
stitute measure. The substitute meas- 
ure, according to my best informa- 
tion, has been prepared. Just what 
will develop from this move, is yet 
to be seen. ... 


Cuester K. SterretTT, Manager 
Industries Department 

Portland Chamber of Commerce 
Portland, Oregon 


Historical Data 


To Tue Eprror: I am gathering ma- 
terial for a brief history of the firm 
of Eimer & Amend, now a hundred 
years old and a division of Fisher 
Scientific Company, and I am writing 
to ask your help and that of the read 
ers of CIW. 

This old firm was close to, and 
played an important role in, a great 
many of the significant chemical de 
velopments of the century of its life. 
Mr. Edison’s laboratory and those of 
Dr. Chas. F. Chandler, both at Co- 
lumbia University and in connection 
with his work as head of New York’s 
Board of Health, depended largely on 
both chemicals and apparatus from 
E&A. 

There are no doubt many other 
similarly important and _ interesting 
services that the firm rendered. 

I am anxious to get together as 
much material on this subject as pos 
sible covering the period before 1900 
I would value and treasure old cata 
logs, bills, letters and similar mate 
rials. The loan of such material with 
permission to photostat it would be 
greatly appreciated and acknowledged 
in the final published history. 

Any help that you & CIW readers 
can give me will be appreciated. 

D. H. KILLerrer 
168 Westchester Ave 
Tuckahoe 7, N. Y. 


CIW is glad to pass along this re- 
quest from technical author Dave 
Killeffer (Genius of Industrial Re 
search, etc.), hopes that readers will 
assist him in his quest.—Ep. 





CIW welcomes expressions of opinion 
from readers. The only requirements: 
that they be pertinent, as brief as 
possible. 

Address all correspondence to: The 
Editor, Chemical Industries Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
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menadione, u.s.p. xiv 
oil soluble vitamin k useful in hemorrhagic diseases, 
diatheses due to low thrombin content. 


digitoxin, u.s.p. xiv 


in cardiac therapy. 


monobromated camphor 


useful in certain chronic neurologic conditions. 


propyl gallate 


an anti-oxidant for edible animal fats. 


albumin tannate, medicinal 


useful in control of intestinal disturbances. 


dichloran 


Lauryl dimethyl dichlorobenzyl ammonium chloride. 
Supplied in 10% and 50% concentrations as aqueous 
solution and 100% as a viscous water soluble material. 
The already high phenol coefliciency of quaternaries 
is increased in this product because of the chlorines 
or aromatic component. We also manufacture other 
quaternary ammonium compounds. 


write for our catalog 


fine organics, inc. 


21la EAST 19th STREET ° NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 











TRIETHYL ORTHOFORMATE is a unique —Potentially valuable in new fields, this com- 
ester, closely resembling an acetal, stable in the pound is now an intermediate for B-complex 
presence of alkali, unstable in the presence of vitamins, anti-malarials, special polymers and 
acid, and a source for the ethoxy methylene group polymethine dyes. 
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KAY-FRIES.. 


triethyl orthoformate 


KAY-FRIES SPECIFICATIONS 
Purity e 99.0% minimum 


Specifie Gravity @ .892-.896 at 20°/20°C 





Color e@ Maximum 15 Hazen Scale 


lle Typical reactions of TRIETHYL ORTHOFORMATE e{0!000H0000N0000N00000n 


HC(OC2Hs;)3 + ROH * HC(OR); + 3C2H;OH 
Alcohol Trialkyl (Aralky]) 
Orthoformate 


HC(OC2Hs)3 + RR’C = O RR’C(OC2Hs)2 + HCOOC:Hs 
Carbonyl Acetal or 
= Compound Ketal 


HC(OC2Hs)3 4+ CH2(CN)2 C2H;OCH = C(CN)2 + HCOOC2H; 
Malononitrile Ethoxymethylene 
Malononitrile 


E HC(OC2Hs)3 + CHsCBrHCOOR + H2 (C2H;0)2CHCH(CH3)COOR + C:H;OH + HBr 
Alpha-Brom- Acetal of Formyl- 
Propionic Ester Propionic Ester 


HC(OC2Hs)3 + CeHsCOCHS3 7 CeHsCOC3H; + HCOOC:H; + C2H;0H} 
Acetophenone Phenyl Propyl- 
Ketone 


ml 
ut 
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TECHNICAL BULLETIN AVAILABLE 
Write or Phone 


American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Selling Agents For 


MD KAV-PRIES CHEMICALS, 100. 


Plant—West Haverstraw, N. Y. S00 Bindinn Ave. Now York 16, 2 MUrray Hill 6-0661 
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SE NEWSLETTER SR ea ee 


More chlorine and caustic in the Southeast is promised by early next year. 
Mathieson Alabama Chemica! Corp. (a new subsidiary set up and financed much like 
Mathieson Hydrocarbon) will build a mercury-cell plant near Mobile, Ala. 

Size of the investment—$10 million—indicates a minimum capacity of 100 
tons a day. Plant will be built on a site at the McIntosh Salt Dome, 40 miles north of 
Mobile. Blaw-Knox will build the plant and power will be purchased. 








Latest word on hafnium (p. 19, this issue): Although production processes, 
hitherto undisclosed, are quite similar to laboratory methods described by CIW, two 
modifications are incorporated in larger-scale output. (1) Chlorides of hafnium and zir- 
conium are separated by fractional distillation. (2) Hafnium tetrachloride is converted 
to the oxide, rechlorinated to the tetrachloride, reduced with magnesium. Final steps— 
formation of tetraiodide and hot-wire deposition—are the same. 





Jefferson Chemical Co. hopes to complete a new alkyl phenol unit before year’s 
end. Its alkyl phenol—which finds its way into nonionic detergents, lube additives, plas- 
ticizers, etc.—has been made on pilot-plant scale at the firm’s Austin, Texas, labora- 
ties. The commercial-size unit will be at Port Neches. 





Competition for carbon black makers is promised by a joint undertaking of 
Horizons, Inc. (Cleveland), Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and J. M. Huber Corp. (New 
York). The former firm controls a 15-million-ton deposit of wollastonite (natural cal- 
cium silicate) and the latter two can make a similar synthetic product. The three firms 
will cooperate in promoting the material, which has a particle structure much like car- 
bon black’s, is cheaper. 





Another chemical firm-oil company marriage will soon be consummated in 
Canada. Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd. and British American Oil Co. Ltd. are quietly 
forming a jointly owned petrochemical company. Plans are well advanced for a plant to 
be constructed in Montreal. Process and products are still under wraps. 





You can soon expect to see a third firm—in addition to Carbide and Carbon 
and Benzol Products—producing allethrin. This company, deep in the insecticide busi- 
ness, has applied for a certificate of necessity for an allethrin plant. 





Designed to extend rubber supply, a new synthetic rubber, GR-S-X, is now 
being put into production by the Reconstruction Finance Corp., owner of the Govern- 
ment’s rubber facilities. It is a tough, highly viscous cold rubber to which are added 
readily available rubber-processing oils. It can often replace GR-S. 





Aimed at curbing the Food and Drug Administration’s power, a bill (H. R. 
2383) introduced by Representative Doyle (Rep., Calif.) would let Congress rather than 
administrative agencies interpret the multiple seizure provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

Doyle says his bill would provide a remedy against abuses of the law by Fed- 
eral agencies—particularly the Food and Drug Administration. 
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More calcium carbide for an acetylene-hungry economy: UCC’s Electro Metal- 
lurgical Division will double capacity at its Ashtabula, Ohio, plant. This is in addition 
to capacity added by its recent leasing of the government-owned carbide plant there. 
When the new unit is completed Ashtabula will be able to turn out 300,000 tons of 
carbide a year. 





More surface sulfur? Freeport Sulphur Co. has been granted an option (which 
cost the company $50,000) on 7,700 acres of Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co.’s pyrrhotite- 
bearing land in Virginia. Pyrrhotite is a complex iron sulfide. 





Option runs until May 18, with provision for renewal. Freeport will use the 
time to evaluate possibilities, will pay $2.5 million if it decides to buy. 





Basic Magnesium is for sale. The $114 million wartime plant was bought by 
the State of Nevada from War Assets Administration in 1948, with an arrangement 
whereby annual payments are regulated according to rentals, most of which have 
come from such chemical companies as Stauffer, Western Electro-Chemical, U.S. Lime 
Products, and National Lead. Plant will be sold to present leaseholders. 





Tax revenue is probably behind the decision to sell. With title in hands of pri- 
vate firms, over $1 million: will be added to the tax rolls. 

Natural hormones are being extracted from plants by U.S. Department of 
Agriculture scientists, who are studying them with an eye to practical use. 





Growth of some plants has been accelerated simply by applying the crude ma- 
terials to portions of the plants; and USDA officials are hopeful that the results indi- 
cated by preliminary experiments will lead to higher crop production. 





Quality and quantity. of petroleum products will be reduced as little as possi- 
ble in the event of all-out war, if Petroleum Administration for Defense has its way. 
But PAD spokesmen pessimistically predict that this won’t be an easy job. 





Two good reasons: There is far less surplus crude oil production and refining 
capacity than existed in 1941; and military needs are far higher. 





Fertilizer control bills are now under consideration by eleven state legisla- 
tures and the Federal Congress. Many of the state bills call for inspection fees, loosen 
the definition of fertilizer to include more materials, call for prohibition of certain in- 
gredients, ete. 





The Congressional bill (CIW, February 17, 1951) is conceded no chance of 
passage by Washington experts. The USDA has never backed similar proposed legis- 
lation in the past, feeling that state regulation is adequate. 





Control over tungsten is now complete. Tungsten metal and other tungsten 
products have been under Federal control since January by virtue of NPA’s M-30 order, 
but now Defense Mineral Administration’s MO-4 order provides that tungsten concen- 
trates can be delivered only on instructions from DMA. 





Domestic antimony producers, palms outstretched for a subsidy, tell DMA 
that an adequate price level would jack up production to meet military and civilian 
needs. Practically no metal is available and inventories are low. 





NPA is forced to assure supplies for military items by controlling buying, sell- 
ing and use of the metal through a compulsory inventory reporting system. 
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Excellent detergency . 


Maximum hard water protection 
Amazing low cost! 


You, who are always on the alert for better products at lower 
costs, will really appreciate Sulframin E Liquid. This new synthetic, 
organic detergent offers you superior detergency—especially on 
cellulose fibres—together with amazing resistance to hard water 
and lime soap. 


Sulframin E Liquid also offers you unusual wetting and pene- 
trating powers—even in the presence of hard water, acids or alkalis. 


Your cost, based on the percentage of active organic mate- 
rial, is extremely low. Moreover, Sulframin E Liquid reaches you 
ready to use, thus saving both your time and labor. 


Your copy of our Sulframin E Liquid catalog will be for- 
warded promptly on request. Write for it. 


Available in drums, tanktrucks and tankcars. 


Distributors’ Inquiries Invited 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pot. Off 


INC. 
HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA PATERSON, NEW JERSEY soviet, unos 
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luminograms show how Nacconol’ 
improves alkaline-degreasing mixtures 


Scientific evidence confirms practical experience! 

A little Nacconol goes a long way to cut the cost and improve 
the efficiency of metal degreasing compounds through: 
1.Lower alkali concentration 2. Lower operating temperature 
3. Shorter immersion period 4. Complete removal of oil 


residue, even in hard water. 
EE 


a | 
i 


a About “Luminograms” eee a 
Test panels shown here were coated with mineral oil 3 


and then immersed in the cleaning solutions at | 
140° F for 10 minutes. When photographed under - mine 
ultra-violet light, fluorescent oil residues invisible to 


th ked h learl hit , 
in proportion to the omount of oil residve on the REMOVAL OF MINERAL OIL FROM STEEL 
panel. A perfectly clean panel, obviously, photo- 


graphs black under ultra-violet light. 10 MINUTE IMMERSION AT 140° t 


SODIUM .. | 
METASILICATE 21 


CLEAN STEEL 


| 

| 

| : 

CONCENTRATION OF CLEANER 2% 10% 
























































CLEAN STEEL 


SODIUM 
95 
 WETASILICATE 
5% NACCONAL WR 


send for technical bulletins 


Test results with various Nacconol-alkali mixtures on various 
metals are given in complete detail in a series of Nacconol 
Technical Reports. They may suggest ways to increase the 
sale of your mixtures to the metal working industries. 

















Remember — More Nacconol has been used for more years 
than any other synthetic detergent. No other detergent 
does so much for so little! Available in flake, powder and 
bead form. For prompt delivery and technical service on 
mixtures, write, wire or phone our nearest office. 





NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. + BOwling Green 9-2240 

Boston 14, Mass., 150 Causeway St. CApitel 7-490 = Richmond 18, Va., 6 North Fifth St. Richmond 2.1998 

Providence 3, W.1., 15 Westminster St. Dexter 13008 = Columbus, Ge., Columbus Interstate Bidy. Columbus 32-1678 
Phitadelphia 6, Po., 200-204 S. Front St. LOmbard $6382 Greensboro, W.C., Jetersen Standard Bidg. GReensbore 2.2518 
San Francisce 5, Cal., $17 Noward St. SUtter 1-750? Chattanenge 2, Tenn., James Building —-CHattaneage 6.6247 
Portiand 9, Ore., 730 West Burnside St. Beacon 1853 Atlanta 2, Ga. 140 Peachtree St. CrPress 2621 
Chicage 54, W., The Merchandise Mart — SUperior 73387 = ew Orleans 18, La., 714 Carondelet Building Raymond 7278 
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WHAT'S NEW 


PETROLEUM HYDROFORMER: Phthalic users see a silver lining. 


Short Wait for Phthalic 


Current phthalic anhydride demand exceeds production 





capacity, and non-defense users will have to scramble for sup- 


plies... 


But completion of Barrett’s new phthalic plant before 





year’s end will boost U.S. capacity by 25 million pounds—or 10%. 


More raw materials—naphthalene from coke ovens 
and ortho xylene from petroleum—will provide for higher pro- 
duction within the next two years. 





To hard-pressed users of phthalic 
anhydride, living from shipment to 
shipment, came welcome news. this 
month that more production is on the 
way. 

Barrett Division of Allied Chemical 
and Dye started the ball rolling with 
a contract award of $4.5 million for 
a new plant in Chicago. Estimated 
annual capacity of the new plant will 
be 25 million lbs., a 10% boost to the 
overworked present national capacity. 
But until the plant is completed some- 
time around the end of 1951, there 
will be plenty of anxious moments 
for many non-defense consumers. 

For a better idea of the situation 
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in phthalic today, comparison of pro- 
duction figures for 1950 with recent 
years is revealing. Production in 1950 
was 212 million pounds, compared 
with 150 million in 1949, and 160 in 
1948. This represents a 40% jump in 
one year—thanks in part to rising 
military needs. Spurred by rapidly 
increasing demand, Barrett’s building 
plans will win the acclaim of govern- 
ment, customers, and_ stockholders 
alike. If military requirements should 
suddenly be revised upward, today’s 
shortages will become a lot worse be- 
fore this new production can take 
effect. 

Naphthalene: Most important raw 


material by far is naphthalene, by- 
product of coking operation, and ac- 
counting for over 90% of all phthalic 
produced today. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Barrett, a leading coal 
tar distiller, will also use naphthalene. 

Total domestic crude production 
was approximately 300 million pounds 
in 1950 compared with 165 million in 
1949 and 222 million in 1948. CIW 
estimates that, given sufficient eco- 
nomic incentive, 400 million lbs. are 
potentially recoverable from existing 
coking and tar distilling facilities. 
Within the next few years a 20% 
projected expansion in the steel in- 
dustry should help naphthalene at- 
tain a 500 million pound annual out- 
put. But yearly demand for naphtha- 
lene today is hitting the 450 million 
pound mark. 

Important factor in bridging the 
150 million pound chasm between 
current supply and demand has been 
the availability of imported naphtha- 
lene. Imports (mostly from Germany 
and the Low Countries) in the first 
half of 1950 were 67 million pounds, 
but dropped off markedly after Korea 
to about 40 million in the last six 
months. It would not be realistic to 
expect continuing naphthalene im- 
ports of this magnitude. For one rea- 
son, many foreign countries are now 
converting raw materials into finished 
chemicals; even more important, for- 
eign exporters are alert to U. S. needs, 
are prone to raise prices to what the 
traffic will bear. Besides, dependence 
on overseas supplies is courting 
trouble in the current political situa- 
tion. CIW estimates that imports this 
year will fall to 80-100 million Ibs. 


Ortho xylene: Another significant 
compoyent in the phthalic anhydride 
situation—ortho xylene—has come into 
greater prominence because of step- 
ped-up benzene requirements. Since 
1946, ortho has been successfully used 
by Oronite Chemical Co., the only 
phthalic producer on the West Coast. 
American Cyanamid, at Bridgeville, 
Pa., is the only producer that can 
operate with either raw material, al- 
though its production is derived most- 
ly from naphthalene. 

The newly expanded program for 
making benzene from petroleum by 





e SODIUM BICHROMATE 
e SODIUM CHROMATE 


e POTASSIUM BICHROMATE 
¢ SODIUM SULPHATE 


urity in chemicals since 1909 


NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING CO. JERSEY CITY 5,N. J. 
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WHAT'S NEW. 


hydroforming or Platforming has an 
important bearing on the supply of 
phthalic raw materials. Within the 
next 15 months a number of petrole- 
um refiners, with NPA approval, will 
be augmenting their supplies of aro- 
matics; and that means considerable 
expansion of the concomitant xylenes. 
Potentially a greatly increased phtha- 
lic supply source will be available 
from these facilities, since ortho 
xylene can be separated from the 
meta and para isomers by fractiona- 
tion. 

Economics of raw materials: The 
choice between napthalene or ortho 
xylene as phthalic feed stock is de- 
termined by time, place, and scale of 
operation. Coal tar processors such as 
Barrett, Koppers, and Pittsburgh Coke 
and Chemical Co. are most favorably 
set up to use naphthalene. Similarly, 
petroleum refiners who get large 
amounts of xylenes from their hydro- 
forming operations would be inclined, 
like Oronite, to use ortho xylene. 

Any other chemical company con- 
templating phthalic expansion would 
have to decide after weighing the fac- 
tors pertinent to their own circum- 
stances. In recent years, naphthalene 
has been a better source because of 
greater availability and lower cost. 
However, within the last year the 
price of naphthalene has risen from 
342¢ to around 634¢ a pound as im- 
ported crude became harder to ob- 
tain and shortages developed. Large- 
scale purchasers of naphthalene on 
long-term contract are probably still 
paying in the 24-3¢ range. 

The price of petroleum xylene has 
remained relatively steady during the 
last five years with only a slight (but 
definite) upward trend. It now sells 
for around 30¢ a gallon, or 4%¢ a |b. 
Currently, large-scale contract pur- 
chasers might expect to pay 3-3%¢ a 
Ib. although an additional “%4-%¢ 
would be necessary for fractionation 
of the ortho isomer. Substantial in- 
crease in petroleum aromatics produc- 
tion will undoubtedly shade these 
prices somewhat. Reduced costs for 
ortho would also follow the develop- 
ment of larger uses for meta and para 
xylenes, both of which are being 
pushed by Oronite. Demand for the 
para isomer is growing as Du Pont’s 
Fiber V requires increasing quantities 
of terephthalic acid. ‘ 

Process description: Phthalic anhy- 
dride is made by vapor phase oxida- 
tion of either naphthalene or ortho 
xylene, using a vanadium pentoxide 
catalyst. The reaction is exothermic 
and requires close control of tempera- 
ture, usually maintained by a circulat- 
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ing molten salt bath. Crude crystals 
are collected in chambers called “hay- 
barns,” then vacuum fractionated to 
give a 99%-+ product purity. The 
small quantities of maleic anhydride 
and benzoic acid also formed find a 
ready market. 


Theoretical yield with ortho xylene 
is about 20% higher than with naph- 
thalene, but plant results show a 
smaller pound-for-pound advantage. 

In addition to the usual fixed-bed 
Sherwin-Williams successful- 
ly uses a fluid catalyst in a plant mak- 
ing around 2%-3 million Ibs. phthalic 
annually. Using an improved vanadi- 
um catalyst developed in Germany, 
this plant claims better heat control 
and higher yields, although catalyst 
loss is a problem. 


process, 


Price trends: After development of 
the vapor-phase process for phthalic 
anhydride in 1916, the price fell (as 
shown in the graph). Recently in- 
creasing shortages and higher produc- 
tion and raw material costs boosted 
consumers’ bills even with increased 
production. 

Early in 1950 price per lb. dropped 
rather abruptly from 20¢ to 16¢ as 
producers anticipated a weakening 
market. When the opposite proved the 
case, the figure bounced back by the 
end of the year to 20-21¢, where it 
will presumably be maintained for 
some time by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. West Coast prices have 
tended to be 1-132¢ higher than east 
of the Mississippi. 

Pattern of end use: No significant 
change in the phthalic end-use distri- 
bution has been evident since World 
War II beyond a general overall in- 
crease. The pattern in 1950 was es- 
sentially as follows: 


Lbs. Required 
Use Percent ( Millions) 
Alkyd Resins 5 123 
Plasticizers } 68 
Dyestuffs 23 
Miscellaneous ll 


Total 100 225 (cap.) 

Consumption: Use of phthalic alkyd 
resins for protective coatings is stead- 
ily rising, even with added competi- 
tion from maleic anhydride alkyds 
and more extensive employment of 
drying oils in modified phthalic for- 
mulations. This category should con- 
tinue to flourish, either in a civilian 
or military economy. Phthalate esters 
have earned an outstanding place as 
plasticizers, particularly for vinyl 
resins. As vinyls go—and they have 
been going very well—so goes the 
phthalate plasticizer business. The 
rapid growth of non-plasticized poly- 
ethylene may eventually threaten 
some bullish vinyl trends, but prob- 
ably not for some years. 

It is reasonable to expect a con- 
tinued growth in dyestuffs derived 
from phthalic, including anthraqui- 
none and phthalocyanine dyes. 

Future developments: In a long 
range appraisal of the phthalic anhy- 
dride picture, a five year seller’s mar- 
ket would be a pretty good assump- 
tion. Some of the phthalic consumers 
will find life somewhat harrowing in 
1951, but with increased production 
next vear some happier days are in 
store. For those adept in time-biding, 
definite improvement in phthalic raw 
material supplies of naphthalene and 
ortho xylene will be forthcoming 
within the next two years. And in the 
long run greater abundance of raw 
materials and competition should 
satisfy the budget balancers. 
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WHAT’S BREW... 


Fluoro Flurry 


A simple, efficient, electrochemical 
process for the synthesis of organic- 
fluorine materials is opening a wide 
new area for industrial development. 
Patented only a few months ago, this 
process promises to bring a myriad of 
novel organic fluorides into the range 
of general industrial utility. Most in- 
triguing, and possibly most significant 
of the fluorine-containing organics, are 
the fully fluorinated (perfluoro) com- 
pounds. Perfluoro ethers, fully fluori- 
nated hydrocarbons and amines, etc., 
are endowed with an assortment of 
properties that cannot fail to fascinate 
the chemist and engineer. 

Perfluoro compounds are chemical 
extremists, characterized by very low 
refractive indices, dielectric constants, 
and surface tensions. On the other 
hand, they have very high compressi- 
bilities, thermal expansions, heat sta- 
bility, and coefficients of viscosity. Ful- 
ly fluorinated acids are as strong as 
mineral acids, and their salts are easily 
soluble in water. As a group, the per- 
fluoros are free of toxicity, uniformly 
non-reactive, and resistant to acids, al- 
kalis, and oxidizing agents — even at 
elevated temperatures. 

Peculiarity of this repertoire is un- 
derscored by comparison with traits 
of the more familiar hydrocarbons and 
derivatives. Despite the close structural 
analogy (perfluoros have the same 
carbon skeletons, but possess a fluorine 
atom for every hydrogen in conven- 
tional organics), fluorocarbons, per- 
fluoro ethers, amines, etc. differ dras- 
tically from their hydrocarbon derived 
cousins. 

Nature of the bond: Behavior of the 
perfluoro family is a result of the na- 
ture of the carbon-fluorine bond, and 
the electron configuration of the fluo- 
rine atom. Essentially covalent, the C-F 
bond is much stronger than the C-H 
linkage, and free of dipoles. In addi- 
tion, the C-F bond distance is not 
much greater than the C-H—surprising 
when the relative sizes of the F2 and 
He molecules are considered. 

Combination of a carbon atom and 
a fluorine produces a non-reactive, 
closed electron configuration. When 
the organic skeleton is completely 
fluorinated, the molecule is apparently 
well saturated electrically and exerts 
a very weak attractive force on its 
neighbors. Result is a brand new range 
of industrially-valuable liquid proper- 
ties to delight the heart of the engineer. 

High compressibility, extreme heat 
stability coupled with an inert, non- 
corrosive nature point to uses as shock 
absorbers, hydraulic fluids, coolants, 
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NELSON W. TAYLOR: Prices will fall 
as production rises. 


manometric fluids, etc. High coefficient 
of thermal expansion indicates appli- 
cation in temperature control devices. 
Low dielectric constant point to liquid 
dielectrics, and high breakdown po- 
tentials of the perfluoro gases make 
them a good bet for gaseous insulators. 
Fluorocarbons in the form of films and 
surface treating compounds are water 
repellant and also repel a good many 
organic liquids. Fully fluorinated ma- 
terials, especially higher amines, are 
generally insoluble in common organic 
solvents and should be useful extrac- 
tion agents. 

Needed—a process: Potentialities of 
the perfluoro group were realized some 
years ago, but it remained for a prac- 
tical process to stimulate industrial 
interest. The electrolytic method filled 
the bill. Invented by Prof. Joseph H. 
Simons of Penn. State College, a lead- 
ing figure in fluorine chemistry for 
more than 20 years, the process fa- 
cilitates fluorination of organic mole- 
cules containing as many as 20 carbon 
atoms. In operation, organic material 
and anhydrous hydrogen fluoride are 
fed into the electrolytic cell and cur- 
rent applied. Process is continous; 
products are removed as they are 
formed. 

Beauty of the electrochemical meth- 
od is its wide application to the prepa- 
ration of a host of organic fluorides. 
By previous methods, mode of synthe- 
sis depends upon the final product; 
different reaction conditions are re- 
quired for each end substance. A plant 
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based on one of these older processes 
would need major revamping to switch 
to another product. In the electro- 
chemical process, chief variable is the 
raw material. Same cells with minor 
adjustments can be used for making 
many different materials, depending 
upon the starting organic compound. 

Into the pilot-plant: Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Co. became 
interested in the electrochemical proc- 
ess in 1943. After the war, a 2,000- 
ampere cell was installed in the com- 
pany’s St. Paul, Minn., pilot-plant, and 
fluoro chemical research went into 
high. Products of this pilot-plant were 
soon undergoing intensive scrutiny 
with an eye toward commercial de- 
velopment. Such compounds as anhy- 
drous trifluoroacetic, heptafluorobuty- 
ric, perfluoropropionic acids, fluoro- 
form, tetrafluoromethane, hexafluoro- 
ethane, and several perfluoro tertiary 
amines were studied at Minnesota 
Mining’s labs and supplied to interest 
ed firms. 

Although today’s prices for perflu- 
oro chemicals are stiff, Nelson W. Tay- 
lor, overseer of the company’s fluo- 
rine research, is quick to emphasize 
that drastic reductions are in the off- 
ing when commercial production gets 
into stride. While present prices are 
no indication, it is unlikely that the 
cost of any of the perfluoro group will 
drop to less than $1 a pound. How- 
ever, this is no higher than the pre- 
vailing price of many organics. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing is not alone in fluorochemicals, but 
it is the outstanding name in the per- 
fluoro field. Du Pont’s fluorochemical 
representatives are Freon halocarbons 
(containing both fluorine and chlo- 
rine), Teflon polymer (polyperfluoro- 
ethylene), and perfluoro kerosene. 
Dow’s entry is ethyltrifluoroacetate. 
Hooker Electrochemical has Fluoro- 
lubes and sodium trifluoroacetate. Gen- 
eral Chemical Div. (Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corp.) is in with Genetrons 
(partially fluorinated hydrocarbons), 
and M. W. Kellogg with Kel-F 
polymer (polytrifluorochloroethylene). 
Pennsalt makes a number of fluoro- 
chemical intermediates. 

Commercialization of the perfluoros 
is only now beginning as most activity 
up to this point has been centered on 
basic research. At present, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co. is pro- 
ducing in pilot batches, but commer- 
cial output may not be far off. A semi- 
works plant, now going up near Hast- 
ings, Minn. (to begin operating June 
1, 1951), is a good sign that perfluoro 
chemicals are outgrowing their short 
pants. 
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WHAT’S NEW... 


Still More PVP 


While General Aniline and Film 
Corp. and Commercial Solvents Co. 
were publicly taking the wraps off 
their heralded plasma “substitutes,”® 
a major pharmaceutical firm, quietly— 
but no less efficiently, went about the 
task of getting its own product off to 
a good start. In an exclusive interview 
with CIW, Schenley Laboratories, 
Inc.’s, executive v.p., General E. F. 
Jeffe, and medical director, Dr. 
Charles E. Dutchess, clarified their 
company’s position in the expanding 
new field. 

Schenley produces a plasma “sub- 
stitute” called PVP-Macrose, based on 
the synthetic polymer, polyvinyl pyr 
rolidone. Like General Aniline and 
Film, which also has its hopes on PVP 
(CIW, Jan. 20, 1950), Schenley set 
tled on the polymer after a close study 
of the original German experience 
with the substance. Unlike GAF, 
Schenley does not have the facilities 
to make the monomer (vinyl pyrroli- 
done) and is forced to import it from 
Germany. Final product, however, is 
processed and formulated in its Law 
renceburg, Ind., laboratories. 

Schenley is stockpiling PVP against 
the day the German material becomes 
unobtainable. Its efforts have been 


successful to the point where mate- 


rial for more than 6 million bottles 
of PVP-Macrose will be on hand be- 
fore summer. Large-scale shipments 
will be possible early in the summer 
when production is expected to be at 
the rate of 350,000 units (pints) per 
month. 

A domestic supply of PVP would 
sit well with Schenley. The company 
has approached General Aniline and 
Film (only American manufacturer 
of PVP) on this score, but it is dubi- 
ous whether GAF will fill any addi- 
tional orders before it substantially 
present 1,000 pound-a- 
month productive capacity. General 
Aniline’s PVP unit at Grasselli, N. 
J., is now buzzing along, and if plans 
to jack PVP output up to 30 tons a 
month (by Jan., 1952) are successful, 
there will be more than enough to 
go around. 

10,000 bottles of PVP-Macrose 
have been delivered to the armed 
forces for evaluation. The National 
Research Council has the job of ap- 
praising the product for military pur- 
chase. But the |bigge:t potential 
market is the civilian population 
which, in the event of atomic attack 
on a major city, would need millions 


increases its 


* These materials cannot duplicate the many 
physiological functions of human plasma. Their 
purpose is merely to increase the volume of 
vascular fluid 
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CHARLES E. DUTCHESS: 
Macrose, synthetic life insurance. 


PVP — 


of pints of plasma (in one form or 
another). PVP-Macrose is one good 
reason we won't be caught short. 


Flying Foam 


A combination of GR-A (butadiene- 
acrylonitrile) synthetic rubber and ny- 
lon is foamed to eight times its orig- 
inal volume by thermal decomposition 
of azodiisobutyronitrile to provide a 
light, strong filler for steel propellers. 

Called HS 60, the new rubber 


formula was developed by Hamilton 
Standard division of United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, Conn. The 
liquid composition is heated to 300 F, 
whereupon it foams up to eight times 
its original volume. When cooled the 
resulting mass is a light, rigid sheet 
(25 |b ‘cu ft) of extraordinary strength. 

Adds strength: The sheet—actually 
a hard sponge—fills the cavities in hol- 
low steel propeller blades to support 
the and shell. It must resist 
tremendous twisting and pulling 
forces, keep the shell from vibrating, 
and support it against blows of stones. 

Also, it must be so compounded 
that it will stay in place under high 
And above all, it 
must be light—the primary require- 
that led to the 
foamed rubber as filler material. The 
cavities in a single blade of a Boeing 


core 


centrifugal force. 


ment choice of a 


Stratocruiser’s 1642’ propellers, for ex- 
ample, add up to 720 cubie inches and 
are filled by less than 11 pounds of 
rubler foam. 

Hamilton Standard impor- 
tant advantages for its new product 
as compared with previously used ma- 
terials: three to four times more im- 
pact and 
fatigue strength; higher torque re- 
sistance; better 
temperature control during the foam- 
A 25% saving in processing 


claims 


resistance; greater tensile 


easier to 


process, 


ing step. 
time alone has resulted. 


TORQUE TEST ON NEW RUBBER: Time saved, strength gained. 





now available... 


¥C 


ALKYL PHOSPHITES 


DIETHYL HYDROGEN PHOSPHITE + DIBUTYL HYDROGEN PHOSPHITE 
_ TRIETHYL PHOSPHITE + TRIBUTYL PHOSPHITE 
DI-2-ETHYLHEXYL HYDROGEN PHOSPHITE 
TRI-2-ETHYLHEXYL PHOSPHITE 





PERHAPS YOU CAN USE \_(" ALKYL PHOSPHITES 


... As intermediates in the synthesis of organic phosphorus compounds. 


... As additives to lubricating oils, to serve as corrosion 
inhibitors, stabilizers, and intioxidants. 


... In extreme pressure lubricants, to improve such factors as viscosity, film 
strength, load carrying capacity, penetrability, and to retard 
wearing, scuffing and seizing of bearing surfaces. 


... As stabilizers, plasticizers, and antistatic agents in cellulosic materials. 


You will want to investigate the many opportunities for using these 
versatile compounds. Information and samples of V-C ALKYL 
PHOSPHITES are available on request. 
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VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


401 East Main Street, Richmond 8, Virginia 
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NEW RECONDITIONING SHOP is capable of handling 1200 drums a day. 


Rejuvenated Drums 


The high price tag and shortage of new drums 
moved Standard Oil of California to build its new re- 
conditioning plant at the Pt. Wells (Washington) dis- 
tribution plant. Both management and employees 
agree the new shop is a big improvement over the 
former makeshift facilities. 


= 


DRUMS ARE SORTED before “outside” wash. Dirtier 


drums require longer wash cycle. 


First step in the reconditioning process is the “out- 
side” wash with caustic soda. The next step is the 
important “inside” wash. This is accomplished by 
spraying reused water into the drum, then hot clean- 
ing agent, and, finally, a rinse with hot water. 

Next the barrels are preheated and painted. The 
preheating serves to speed up drying. After the final 
operation of labeling, the drums are ready to be 
shipped and reused—as “good as new.” 


47 
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“INSIDE” WASH is handled by four men. “Outside” 
wash cabinets are shown in background, 
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LABELING IS FINAL STEP in the reconditioning operation. 
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—A GUARANTEE OF 


To the business and industrial communities of the United 

States and Canada, Canco’s pioneering in the future will 

mean what it has meant for the last 50 years: 
Not only better containers, but also new containers 
to meet the needs of our never-static economy... 
Plus improved methods of packaging and proc- 
essing, faster machinery, and the fulfillment of the 
vision of a research organization without equal in 
the field. 

In the distributing industries, Canco’s pioneering will 

continue to pay dividends in easier, safer, and more 


xP ; 
4 The sanitary can—most famous of 


FRUITS AND | all metal containers—made com- 
mercial canning of fruits and veg- 
etables possible—revolutionized 


the grocery business—changed 
America’s eating habits. 


CONTAINERS... . to help people live better 


The “Double-Tite” paint can ex- 
panded the paint business— 
brought ready-mixed paints to mil- 


lions by making it practical for The vacuum-pack coffee can—per- 


these paints to be packed and 
shipped everywhere. 


mitted roasters to protect from 
roaster to consumer the flavor and 
aroma of fresh-roasted coffee. 


Canco’s Paper Milk Container— 
gave tremendous impetus to store 
milk sales for dairies all across the 
country—allowed grocers to give 
housewives milk ina sanitary, easy- 
to-carry, One-way container, 
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LEADERSHIP IN THE DAYS AHEAD. 


The meat can boomed the canned 


i i 7 : meat business— provided house- 
economical handling of packaged goods. 
ig aehy wives with a new and wide variety 
And to everyone who eats, patronizes a drugstore, drives of readily prepared meats. 


a car, maintains a home, serves in our armed forces— 
Canco’s pioneering will continue to make possible a 
myriad of products . . . of better quality. 

As we look ahead with determined resolve to the next 
half-century, we affirm this steadfast purpose: Canco will 
contribute even more to industry and government, and 
bring even better living to even more people. 

On this page are familiar containers of today pio- 
neered by Canco. 


An adaptation of the sanitary can, 
this container assured motorists of 
getting refinery-sealed motor oil. 
Gave huge boost to sales in service 
Stations in every state. 


o> 


New York * Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
Hamilton, Canada 


—_— xo } The salt container prevented exces- 
The beer can trademarked “Keg- oy ‘ sive caking which took place in 
lined’’—the first non-returnable “oct the old-fashioned bags. The alu- 
container for beer and ale— | “ minum pouring spout made easier 
brought new conveniences to beer i Se ¥ the housewife’s task. 
drinkers everywhere—lowered 
distribution cost. 


This container protected first-aid 
units of blood plasma in World 
War II. An adaptation of Canco’s 
tennis ball can. 
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or ECONOMICAL, LONG-LASTING 
ROTECTION of Equipment and Property 
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i: Po “LL find Pitt Chem Cold Applied Tar Base 
Coatings ideal for a wide variety of protective 
jobs. Made from coal tar piteh, one of nature’s 


most impervious protective materials, they're 
easy to apply, relatively low in cost, and effective 
against most corrosion conditions. 

The uniform top quality of Pitt Chem Cold 
Applied Tar Base Coatings is assured by the close 


production control which results from our com- 





pletely integrated manufacturing operation. If 
you're looking for an economical, dependable way 


to add years of service to your plant's physical P * Hot Applied Tar Base Coatings 


assets, see your nearest Pitt Chem Man... or 


* Cold Applied Tar Base Coatings 
write for new booklet, “Control Corrosion — es Series 100 
through Pitt Chem Protective Coatings”. : 


* Alkyd Base Coatings—Series 200 


t & * Chlorinated Rubber Base Coat- 
, * See Your Nearest Pitt Chem Man ings—Series 300 





* Vinyl Base Coatings—Series 400 


* Phenolic Base Coatings— 
Series 500 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS DIVISION 


PITTSBURGH 
COKE & <jHEMICAL C0, GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


OFFICES New York * Chicago « St. Louis * Tulsa * Houston 











e los Angeles + San Francisco 
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RES EARKCS 


Pure Hafnium Arrives 


First commercial production of pure hafnium metal 





has been accomplished by the Foote 


Mineral Co. 


Industrial applications today are few, but greater avail- 





ability will open the door to research and development. 


AEC’s disclosure two months ago, 
that Oak Ridge has succeeded in pro- 
ducing metallic hafnium, brought sly 
smiles to the faces of S. C. Og- 
burn, Jr.° and F. M. Litton® of 
the Foote Mineral Co. They had done 
it for the Air Force almost a year and 
a half earlier, but were pledged to 
silence until this week. 

Two years ago, Air Force metal- 
lurgists became interested in the pos- 
sibilities of zirconium and hafnium as 
aircraft construction materials. Their 
light weight and refractory properties 
made for intriguing speculation on 
potential aviation uses. As no ap- 
preciable amounts of the metals were 
to be had, the Air Materiel Command 
at Wright-Patterson commissioned 
Foote Mineral to undertake research 
on the production of the pure metals. 

There is plenty of zirconium avail- 
able, but pure zirconium is another 
story. Zirconium and hafnium are the 
Damon and Pythias of the chemical 
world. Wherever you have zirconium, 
you can be sure of anywhere from 
1%—7% hafnium as impurity. The two 
metals are closely related physically, 
and to make matters every 
chemical reaction exhibited by one is 
almost exactly duplicated by the 
other. 

Close chemical similarity of hafni- 
um and zirconium is easy to under- 
stand when electron configuration and 
the relative positions of the two ele- 
ments in the periodic table are taken 
into consideration. Both are group- 
four transition elements, zirconium 
falling in the fifth series and hafnium 
in the sixth. Both have two valence 
electrons in the outer energy shell, 
and two in the next inner energy sub- 
shell. Also, despite the relatively large 
difference in atomic weight, the radii 
of the two atoms are almost the same. 
Separating the two is a problem that 
has ruined the happy disposition of 
many a zealous researcher. 

It was immediately obvious that 
any method used to “open” zirconium 
minerals would result in the inclusion 
of appreciable amounts of hafnium in 


worse, 


* Manager of research and project leader, 
respectively. 
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solution. Briefly, the problem was re- 
solved as follows. Salts of zirconium- 
hafnium minerals are fractionated by 
precipitation and crystallization tech- 
niques ° to give a rough separation. 
Next, the salts of the respective metals 
are reduced with sodium to give the 
crude metals. As a result of its high 
melting point, hafnium is not readily 
fused to the massive state; an alter- 
nate method was needed. 

The hot-wire technique was the 
answer. Crude hafnium is heated in 
an iodine atmosphere to form hafnium 
tetraiodide. At 600 C the tetraiodide 
vaporizes. If this vapor is brought into 
contact with a tungsten filament at 
2000 C, hafnium metal deposits on 
the filament. The hafnium thus ob- 
tained is used to prepare more of the 
tetraiodide, and the process repeated 
until highly pure, bright, ductile 
hafnium filaments are produced. 

Hafnium is a soft, pliable metal 
which can be cold rolled, hammered, 
or drawn into wire. Its high reactivity 
makes deoxidation a virtual impos- 
sibility. Traces of oxygen and nitrogen 
are easily absorbed by the metal, 
ruining its malleability. When the cold 
metal is annealed, its electrical prop- 
erties are noticeably altered by reac- 
tion with these gases. 

Hafnium is a good electron emitter 
and shows promise of finding use in 
electronic equipment, x-ray tubes, ete. 
It might even prove a superior fila- 
ment in incandescent lamps if high 
melting point is any criterion. The 
metal is valuable in the reduction of 
tungsten oxide, and should make pos- 
sible the formulation of many alloys 
suitable for high temperature elec- 
trical equipment (i.e. resistance heat- 
ing elements). 

Elemental hafnium is brand new, 
relatively high-priced, and still quite 
scarce. Although its commercial po- 
tential is still a question mark, greater 
availability will open a previously im- 
passable avenue to the industrial re- 
searcher. 


a igi method of separation developed 
by R. S. Hansen of Iowa State College makes 
use of the discovery that a silica gel column 
will adsorb hafnium tetrachloride from alco 
holic solution, but pass zirconium tetrachloride. 


OGBURN AND LITTON: Hafnium on 


a hot wire. 


Nuclear News 


Atomic Energy Commission’s new 
Brookhaven reactor is now available 
to industry for radioisotope produc- 
tion. It makes possible the prepara- 
tion of radioactive materials with 
higher specific activities than are 
available from Oak Ridge. 

As a result, Brookhaven will be 
more or less a custom radioisotope 
producer, concerned chiefly with re- 
quests for highly potent materials 
with half-lives too short for distance 
shipment. High radiation flux and spe- 
cial equipment built into the reactor 
allows production of the souped-up 
isotopes at a considerable time saving. 

The new unit is the most efficient 
job of its kind to be found anywhere, 
able to handle a larger number of 
simultaneous samples than any other 
known reactor. Conveyor chain of 300 
aluminum tubes transport specimens 
to proper locations within the reactor 
and discharge them without disrupt- 
ing operation. Pneumatic messengers 
deliver finished products to labs. 

Despite the new facilities, Oak 
Ridge will remain the nation’s princi- 
pal radioisotope source, and all re- 
quests for radioactive material will 
still be sent to Oak Ridge. Service 
irradiations will not be performed at 
Brookhaven unless authorized by the 
Isotopes Division (Oak Ridge). Price 
of radioisotopes and irradiation serv- 
ices will be patterned on the policy 
now in effect at the older reactor. In 
the case of special irradiations, charge 
is based upon the magnitude of neu- 
tron flux and the exposure time. 
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THE MARK OF QUALITY 


rosby Chemicals, Inc., with 
C two large modern plants 
in full production and with 
an abundant supply of raw 
materials can take care of 
your requirements of— 


STEAM DISTILLED WOOD 
TURPENTINE 
TERPENE HYDROCARBON 
SOLVENTS 
ALPHA PINENE 
BETA PINENE 
DIPENTENE 
CAMPHENE 


TERPIN HYDRATE 
TERPINEOLS 
PINE OILS 
ANETHOLE 


HEAT TREATED WOOD 
ROSINS 
PAPER SIZE, 

ALL GRADES 
RESINOUS CORE 
BINDERS 
METALLIC RESINATES 
LiIMED WOOD ROSINS 
PALE WOOD ROSINS 
BEREZ WOOD RESIN 
FF WOOD ROSIN 
ROSIN RESIDUE 


e 
MALEIC MODIFIED 
ESTER 


RESIN SOLUTIONS 
P. E. ESTER GUM 
GLOSS OILS 
ESTER GUMS 














* ALL PALE ROSINS AND RESINS AVAIL- 
ABLE IN NEW TYPE, LIGHT TARE, SCRAP 
VALUE, ALUMINUM DRUMS 


CROSBY 
CHEMICALS, INC. 


DE RIDDER, LOUISIANA 


Plants: Picayune, Miss., and De Ridder, La 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


RESEARCH. « ws. 


Phosphite Debut 


Two new additions to Virginia-Car- 
olina Chemical Corp.’s group of alkyl 
phosphites point up the interesting 
and commercially valuable properties 
of these organic phosphorus com- 
pounds. No large-scale industrial use 
is evident at this stage, but greater 
availability should pave the way to a 
better appreciation of their potenti- 
alities. 

Diethyl, dibutyl, triethyl, and _tri- 
butyl phosphites were previously 
available from Virginia-Carolina in 
limited quantities; di (2-ethylhexyl) 
phosphite and tri (2-ethylhexyl) phos- 
phite are the newcomers. These rela- 
tively unfamiliar compounds show a 
good deal of promise in a variety of 
applications. 

As additives to lubricating oils, they 
make good corrosion inhibitors, sta- 
bilizers, and anti-oxidants. In extreme 
pressure lubricants, they improve vis- 
cosity, penetrability, and load carry- 
ing capacity. Some of the phosphites 
are useful as cellulosic stabilizers and 
plasticizers. High solvent action with 
organic materials is another technically 
useful attribute. 

Phosphorus injectors: But these 
alkyl phosphites really shine as inter- 
mediates in the preparation of many 
organic phosphorus compounds. Selec- 
tive reactions which they exhibit with 
organic and inorganic reagents pro- 
vide a convenient means of injecting 
phosphorus into many molecules. 

Although unreactive with oxygen 
and sulfur, the dialkyl! phosphites com- 
bine readily with chlorine and bromine 
to form dialkyl halophosphates. The 
hydrogen atom of the dialkyl phos- 
phites cannot be replaced by base, and 
is not acidic in the conventional sense. 
However, the alkali salts are easily 
made by reaction of the ester with 
the metal. Unlike the free ester, these 
salts add sulfur to give the thiophos- 
phates. Alkali salts (especially sodium) 
react with primary and secondary 
alkyl halides, providing a convenient 
route to phosphonate esters and phos- 
phonic acids. The salts combine with 
halophosphites to give pyrophosphites, 
and with halogens to yield hypophos- 
phates. 

Trialkyl phosphites are in general 
sensitive to the same reagents as the 
dialkyls, with one noteworthy excep- 
tion: trialkyls are oxidizable with oxy- 
gen and sulfur to give the trialkyl 
phosphate and thiophosphate, respec- 
tively. The trialkyls differ further in 
that their hydrolytic stability increases 
with increasing molecular weight; just 
the opposite is true of the dialkyls. 

Commercially the phosphite esters 


are most significant as new tools for 
the synthesis of a variety of organo- 
phosphorus materials, which ultimate- 
ly take the form of dyestuffs, insecti- 
cides, pharmaceuticals, oil additives, 
and plastics. 
e 

Heart hope: Sodium gentisate looks 
like the best thing yet for treating 
rheumatic heart disease, according to 
Dr. Norman E. Clarke, noted heart 
authority. The chemical is effective 
even in late stages of the disease, and 
holds the hope of dealing a telling 
blow to this childhood killer. 


e 

Golden emulsion: Addition of min- 
ute quantities of gold salts to ordinary 
silver bromide emulsion is reported to 
increase the sensitivity of X-ray plates 
by as much as tenfold. Gold heen 
formation of the latent image at sur- 
face emulsion grains, rather than 
hard-to-get-at interior. 

© 

New Be synthesis: Reduction of 
carboxyl groups in the 4 and 5 posi- 
tions on the pyridine ring has been 
the chief headache in the established 
synthesis of vitamin Bs. Accepted pro- 
cedure was to convert the carboxyls 
to nitriles and catalytically reduce the 
latter to aminomethy] side-chains. Fur- 
ther treatment with nitrous acid re- 
sulted in the desired hydroxymethyl 
groups. 

Now, thanks to R. G. Jones and 
E. C. Kornfield of Eli Lilly Research 
Laboratories, the whole sequence 1s 
simplified to one step by reduction of 
carboxylic esters with lithium alumi- 
num hydride. Yields are excellent and 
should bring about a reduction in the 
cost of the vitamin. 

* 

Battery rejuvenators are the bunk, 
according to the Bureau of Standards. 
A new pamphlet, Battery Additives, 
describes tests showing that the so- 
called rejuvenators (i.e., magnesium 
sulfate-sodium sulfate mixtures) are 
worthless. Products of this type are 
now being foisted on the public to 
renew dead, lead-acid storage bat- 
teries. 

« 

Industrial researchers: Bernards- 
ville, N.J., is the location of the labora- 
tories of the newly formed Chemical 
Research Associates, Inc. Four chem- 
ists and engineers head up the organ- 
ization, which is equipped to do re- 
search, consultation, analysis, process 
development, and economic and 
technical surveys in a variety of spe- 
cialized fields. In close contact with 
leading European technical sources, 
the group will take on independent 
research problems, or supplement 
clients’ facilities. 
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PEUDUCTIQS 


Chromium Salvage 


Chromium-containing ions can now be recovered econ- 





omically from anodizing, electroplating and copper stripping 


baths. 


Direct evaporation in a glass-lined still is most success- 
ful for regeneration of electroplating bath rinse water. 





Ion exchange resins have proved most useful in clean- 
ing up electrolytic solutions used for anodizing aluminum. 





Today's war-caused squeeze on 
chromium and chromic acid supplies 
has created demand for equipment to 
recover chromium-containing ions 
from baths employed for anodizing 
aluminum, chromium plating and cop- 
per stripping. 

In these processes the chromic acid 
rapidly becomes contaminated with 
aluminum, copper and other metallic 
cations. Until recently there has been 
no satisfactory reclamation process. 
Now there are two. 

One, developed by Pfaudler Co., 
concentrates the chromic acid by evap- 
oration and is most suitable for chrom- 
ium plating baths. The other, proposed 
and developed by R. L. Costa, Mu- 
tual Chemical Co. of America, uses 
ion exchange. It is the method-of- 
choice for recovery of chromium from 
anodizing baths. 

Evaporation: The Pfaudler system 
concentrates the wash water, resulting 


from rinsing plated objects, which 


contains from one to six ounces of 
chromic acid per gallon, to plating 
strength, 30-50 ounces of chromic 
acid per gallon. Condensate is col- 
lected as distilled water to make up 
future plating batches. 

Evaporation is carried out batch- 
wise in a glass-lined still at a pressure 
of approximately 4” of mercury. 
About eight hours are required to con- 
centrate the dilute chromium solution. 
Particles of liquid entrained by boil- 
ing are separated by a cyclone separa- 
tor. Except for the still, all parts of 
the apparatus are fabricated from 
Type 316 stainless steel. The unit, 
which includes a steam jet to reduce 
the pressure in the still, pressure regu- 
lators, and temperature and pressure 
indicators, is available in four stand- 
ard still sizes, 200, 300, 500 and 
1,000 gallons. Custom-built units up to 
3,000 gallons can be furnished. 

Another point important to plant 
operators: A system of this type great- 
ly reduces stream pollution resulting 
from discard of plating baths, and at 
no cost to the plater. One large plant 
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in Flint, Mich., recovering approxim- 
ately 5,000 pounds of chromic acid 
per month, repaid the cost of equip- 
ment in six months. At the same time 
the chromic acid concentration in the 
plant effluent was reduced from 55 
ppm to about 6 ppm. 

Ion exchange: The Mutual process 
was developed chiefly for anodizing 
baths. Anodizing is the production of 
a heavy, corrosion-resistant oxide coat- 
ing on aluminum, accomplished by 
making the aluminum an anode in a 
bath with a chromic acid electrolyte. 
In such a process about as much al- 
uminum is dissolved as is converted 
to aluminum oxide; and side reac- 
tions also produce useless trivalent 
chromium. 

Build-up of such impurities inter- 
feres with the anodizing operation. 
Thus the practice has been to discard 
a portion of the bath and add further 
chromic acid. This intermittent dump- 
ing creates a high chromate content in 
the plant waste, which is difficult to 
treat. 

One anodizing plant solved this 
problem with ion exchange. Costa 
found that sulfonated cross-linked 
polystyrene cation exchangers (Per- 
mutit Q, Amberlite IR-120, Dowex 
50) would remove the metallic cations 
from used chromic acid solutions, and 
the resin is not affected at chromic 
acid concentrations below 150 grams 
per liter. Thus, with ion exchangers, 
it is no longer necessary to dump ano- 
dizing baths. A small portion of the 
bath can be treated each day to 
yield a constant and optimum bath 
concentration for anodizing. The used 
resin is regenerated with sulfuric acid. 

An idea of the cost can be obtained 
from one case. A 1,000-gallon tank, 
containing 834 pounds of chromic 
acid, would normally have to be 
dumped when the aluminum content* 
built up to about 90 pounds. With a 
cation-exchange unit, however, this 
bath can be treated and reused indef- 
initely. About 980 pounds of sulfuric 
acid are required for regeneration; but 


R. L. COSTA: Recovers chromium with 
ion exchange. 


cost of sulfuric acid is only about a 
tenth of the value of the recovered 
chromic acid, leaving an ample margin 
to cover capital cost of the equipment 
which must be installed. 

Plating baths: Cation exchangers are 
also of value in recovering chromic 
acid from used electroplating baths. 
The usual 40% concentration is too 
strong for the resin and must be di- 
luted to 10%-15% acid before treat- 
ment. The effluent chromic acid can 
then either be concentrated by evap- 
oration or brought up to strength by 
addition of chromic acid anhydride, 

Also, a combination of a hydrogen 
exchanger and an anion exchanger 
can be used to recover chromic acid 
from the rinse water. But evaporation 
must be employed to concentrate the 
chromic acid for reuse. 

Rinse water: To yield a clean sur- 
face after anodizing, electroplating, 
or copper stripping, it is desirable to 
use a rinse of running water which is 
sometimes preceded by a fixed water 
rinse. These rinses pick up chromate 
concentrations of 10 to 1000 ppm, 
small when compared to the quantities 
of chromates released when the bath 
is dumped but still serious. U. S. 
Public Health Service limits the 
chromium content for drinking water 
to 0.05 ppm. 

Anion exchange has been developed 
by the Permutit Co. to recover the 
chromate ions from the rinse water 
for reuse. Although this idea was tried 
during the World War II, it was not 
until the development of Permutit S 
that an anion exchanger was available 
that could withstand attack by chrom- 
ic acid. 
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ESTABLISHED 
1857 


baker 
Castorwax: 


HYDROGENATED CASTOR OIL 


2 iii FLARE grinding or meting 
POWDER <r ary impregnation 





If your products involve the use of waxes we suggest you 
investigate this very useful synthetic wax—available in any 
@ Flake Castorwax has proven very useful in = quantity at a price which is stable compared to natural waxes. 
hot melts, as a lubricant in drawing or roll- ‘ 
ing metals, in the manufacture of metallic  Castorwax differs from tristearin in that 85% of its fatty 
acid groups contain the hydroxyl group characteristic of 
castor oil—has unique properties which point to profitable 
use in many applications. 


soaps for greases, in paper coatings, etc. 


Powder Castorwax is useful in applications 
where the comminuted form permits dusting The chemical properties of both flake and powder form are 
or dry impregnation. An outstanding exam- identical. Note the following physical characteristics: 


ple: Mixed with fine materials to be molded 
. P P e 
or tableted, in which case it has been found 1 High melting point, 85-87°C. 


definitely superior to stearic acid or tristearin. 2 Excellent color, white in the solid form and straw- 


colored in the molten form. 


3 Extreme insolubility, in that none of the common 
organic solvents will dissolve Castorwax. 


MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLES AND DATA 


Baker Castor Oil Co. 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Please send us 
1. Technical Bulletin #7 2 
2. Property Sheets [J 
3. Sample Powder (1) Flake 2 


High resistance to oils and greases. 


Good hardness with fair gloss. 





THE BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY — 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y 
LOS ANGELES + CHICAGO 
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In operation the rinse water is 
passed through the bed of Permutit 
S. The resin is then regenerated with 
caustic soda. Chromic acid is recov- 
ered from the sodium chromate solu- 
tion by passage through a Permutit Q 
hydrogen exchange unit. The dilute 
chromic acid is concentrated for reuse 
by evaporation. A plant using the com- 
bination ion exchange-evaporation 
process is now under construction in 
the Midwest. 

One or a combination of the above 
procedures can undoubtedly solve al- 
most any chromic acid recovery or 
waste disposal problem. And it can 
be done at a dollars-and-cents saving. 


More Sulfur 


New sulfur reclamation plants are 
the order of the day. The most re- 
cent is Noranda Mines’ $4 million 
plant for production of sulfur from py- 
rites at Hamilton, Ont., the Pittsburgh 
of Canada. 

Elemental sulfur (50 tons a day) is 
not the only product. An iron oxide 
sinter (100 tons a day), a blast furnace 
charging stock, and sulfuric acid (100 
tons a day) will also be produced. 
Hamilton and its iron-and-steel op- 


erations is an ideal location to market | 
these products. Sulfuric acid will find | 


a ready market for pickling steel pro- 
duced from the iron oxide sinter. The 
sulfur can be used for production of 
further sulfuric acid or shipped to the 
many paper mills in that area. 

The process recovers roughly half 
the sulfur content of the pyrite as 
elemental sulfur; the rest as sulfur 
dioxide for sulfuric acid. 

A thick bed of ore on a traveling 
hearth is ignited at the top. Heat gen- 
erated by the oxidation distills ele- 
mental sulfur from the layer below, 
leaving ferrous sulfide. Oxidation of 
this continues to supply heat and pro- 
duces iron oxide. Close control of the 
amount of air passing through the bed 
is required to assure maximum pro- 
duction of elemental sulfur. 


Without Jets 


Earlier designs of paraffin alkyla- 
tion units utilized fluid jets to mix 
hydrocarbon streams with the concen- 
trated sulfuric acid catalyst. Today, 
jets have been replaced by mechanical 
agitators. 

Mechanical rather than jet mixing 
not only produces a more efficient con- 
tact between the two phases, but at a 
considerable saving in total power re- 
quired. For example, alkylates have 
been produced with a power require- 
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ment of only 0.028 KWH per gallon 
of alkylate when using mechanical 
agitation. For a similar reaction, using 
jet mixing, 0.12 KWH would have 
been required. 


Descrapping 


Scrap aluminum reclamation is be- 
coming increasingly important. The 
germ of a new process is contained 
in the German work on using mercury. 

For best results the mercury should 
be above the boiling point. Thus it is 
necessary to carry out the continuous 
extraction under pressure, which is 
provided by a hot-celd U-tube. 

Before extraction the crude ~alu- 
minum is wetted with mercury and 
passed countercurrent to the mercury. 
The temperature cannot be too high 
as selectivity decreases. After solution 
of aluminum, mercury passes into a 
cold zone to crystallize the aluminum. 
It appears as a silver-white magma on 
the surface of the mercury which con- 
tains about 10% aluminum. Pressing 
provides a cake containing 70% alu 
minum. Upon melting at 750 C in the 
absence of air the remaining mercury 
recovered 


is separated. Mercury is 


from the extraction residue in a simi- 
lar manner. 

Not only does this offer possibilities 
for the recovery of mercury from 
scrap but it may be useful for pro- 
duction of primary aluminum from 
the aluminum-silicon alloy produced 
by electrothermal smelting of bauxite 
and coke. 


Level Control 


More precise level control than by 
either a differential type meter (mer- 
cury manometer) or a torque tube 
displacer is claimed by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. for its new 
displacement type detector and trans- 
mitter. In operation a stainless steel 
cylindrical displacer moves up or down 
with the level. This motion acts on 
a rod which extends from the cage 
through a stainless steel sealing bel- 
lows. Vertical movement of the dis- 
placer causes the rod to rotate the 
yoke to which it is attached. Through 
a series of levers this motion acts on 
two bellows. One, the balancing bel- 
lows, activates the pneumatic control. 
The other is a demping bellows, to 
eliminate oscillation. 


CHEMICALS 
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«e+ handling bulk materials 


of every des on 


J++ + Gulf Oil Corporation, well known 
for sound management, uses the 
Dempster-Dumpster System 

Gulf Oil Corporation is among the hundreds of well managed manufac- 
turers, both large and small, who use the Dempster-Dumpster System 


of bulk materials handling . . . the system recognized across the nation 
for its efficiency and ability to reduce costs. 








There is never an idle moment for a truck mounted Dempster-Dumpster 
around a manufacturing plant. With a variety of Dempster-Dumpster 
containers spotted inside and outside your plant, one Dempster-Dump- 
ster, with only one man, the driver, is kept busy servicing one pre-loaded 
container after another. These detachable containers, ranging in size 
up to 12 cu. yds., carry pay-loads equal to conventional truck bodies. 
They are built in a wide variety of designs best suited to the type of 
Photos show the three simple stages of servic- materials handled—be they bulky, light or heavy . . . solids or liquids ... 


ing a container The Dempster-Dumpster, trash or rubbish 
operated from hydraulic controls by driver in 


the cab, picks up each container and hauls In addition to amazing increases in man-power efficiency . . . greatly 

Se ee ee Se ae ee reduced investment, and maintenance costs, the Dempster-Dumpster 

ee System improves "housekeeping" methods . . . reduces fire hazards... 
provides an easier, quicker, safer and more efficient manner of handling 
materials. It will pay you to investigate the Dempster-Dumpster System 
now! A product of Dempster Brothers, Inc. 


ame) One Dempster-Dumpster Services All Containers. . . All Designs. . . All Sizes 


— 


DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 2 
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SPEQCIAL TICS 
Selling Invisible Suds 


A three-month test marketing of Giant, Armour’s suds- 





less non-ionic detergent, is now under way in two Southwestern 
cities. National distribution by the year’s end is the goal. 


Although designed for automatic washing machines, the 





product has many other household uses, will be competitive with 
Tide, Surf, Breeze, Fab, Chat, All, ete. 


Armour and Co. is patiently ex- 
plaining to the housewife that suds on 
top of the water won't remove dirt, 
but that Giant’s “underwater suds— 
the suds you can’t see, but can feel” 
will. 

Psychologically, it’s a tough job. 
Since the days of lard and wood ash 
concoctions, housewives and chemists 
alike have looked on suds as an indi- 
cation that water hardness has been 
neutralized and the cleansing solution 
will hold dirt in suspension. 


Putting its product into consumer 
hands is the first step in Armour’s re- 
education drive. Every home in Lub- 
bock, Tex., has received a coupon for 
a free box at the grocer, and door-to- 
door distribution of free boxes is un- 
der way in Enid, Okla. Bolstered by 


newspaper promotion in the two 
towns, direct sales will be studied over 
a three-month period. This test mar- 
keting will serve as a guide in planning 
regional and national distribution, 
scheduled for completion within the 
year, 

Sudsing and swirling don't mix: 
Origin of the non-sudsing feature dates 
back to the development of the auto- 
matic clothes washer. Shortly after 
manufacturers began beating the 
drum for the new household gadget, 
it became apparent that all was not 
well with it. Engineering principles 
were checked and found sound. The 
obvious was that the suds 
weren't living up to their part of the 
bargain. Using the proper amount of 
soap for soil removal resulted in an 
overflow of suds, cushioning of agita- 
tion, insufficient rinsing, and gummy 
deposits in crevices impossible to 
clean. Less soap gave the familiar 
“tattle-tale gray.” 

Washer manufacturers sought a 
dream soap with high detergency, low 
suds, indifférence to water hardness, 
complete solubility, and free rinsing. 
Soapers could offer little help, but 
chemical companies moved in with 
synthetic detergents. Armour research- 
ers also accepted the challenge in 1946 
and came up with their solution, 

The product was an unconventional 


answer 
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item in 1946, being a non-ionic de- 
Addition of a builder, a 
soil-suspending agent, and a fluores- 
cing brightener completed the story. 
Washer manufacturers eagerly ac- 
cepted the product and worked with 
it for three years. At present, 
manufacturer uses it as a standard for 
tests. Additional uses were found in 
the textile industry, laundries, and 
other industrial applications. 


tergent®. 


one 


Good as ever: Surprisingly enough, 
attempts by the laboratory to improve 
the product have failed; the original 
formulation stands today. A physical 
change has been made, however, as 
a psychological concession. Formerly 
the product was dense, but it is now 
fluffed up in a spray tower. With an 
eye for a bargain, the housewife will 
invariably pick a larger package— 
even when printed net weights are 
the same. An additional reason is 
that packaging machinery is stand- 
ardized to handle the larger volume 
package. Giant will be marketed in 
the familiar 19-oz. package at prices 
competitive with other detergents. 

Usage isn’t limited to automatic 
washers, however. While not an all- 
purpose product, Giant works well in 
dishwashers and on floors, walls, vene- 
tian blinds, and a host of other house- 
hold articles. 

Taking on some giants: In moving 
Giant into the household detergent 
field, Armour is taking on some well- 
established competitors. One—All, the 
product of Detergents, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio—was tailor-made to meet 
specifications drawn up by automatic 
washer manufacturer Westinghouse. 
Originally it was promoted with the 
machine through appliance stores, but 
it has since been endorsed by other 
manufacturers. On the market for 
four years, it now has national dis- 
tribution, is sold through grocery, ap- 
pliance and department stores. 

Another product for automatic 
machines—in this case, dishwashers— 

* Other non-ionics that have since become 
national retail items: Glim, General Aniline & 
Film’s ethylene oxide condensation product sold 
principally for dishwashing; Detergents, Inc.’s 


All, based on Monsanto’s Sterox (polyoxyethy 
lene ether) and designed for automatic washers 


AUTOMATIC WASHER: Prime target 
for Giant. 


is Chat, General Aniline’s alkyl amide 
sulfonate-based product. This was in- 
troduced in November, 1946, and is 
now sold through appliance distribu- 
although a few independent 
grocers handle it. 

Probably as much of all-purpose 
detergents like Tide (P&G), Fab (Col- 
gate) and Surf (Lever) is sold for 
washing machines as for any other 
household use, and their makers are 
not exactly apologetic about the value 
of the products’ suds. With the “big 
three” successfully selling suds for 
automatic washers, Armour has its 
work cut out for it. 

The consumer, of course, is the key. 
Armour knows it has a good product, 
and housewives who have used it 
admit it does a good cleaning job. 
Yet the feeling that something is 
missing when no suds appear is hard 
to allay. 

More than 17 million home wash- 
ing machines, an increasing propor- 
tion of the automatic type, have been 
made in the past five years. This is 
a substantial market to have as a 
prime target, and as it grows, identity 
as a companion piece to automatic 
washers will become more valuable 
each year. That will make Armour’s 
selling job on Giant that much easier. 

Giant is being made on a com- 
mercial scale in Chicago. Iftit clicks, 
it can also be made in the company’s 
North Bergen, N. J., plant. 


tors 


* 

Cosmetics plant: Coty Inc. is build- 
ing an assembly and distribution plant 
at Newark, Del. Bids are now being 
received for the one-story unit. 
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SPECTALTIES. . 


Superdruggist 


Arner Co. is capping its current ex- 
pansion by opening new labs at its 
Buffalo and Fort Erie (Ont.) plants 
this month. This private formula phar- 
maceutical manufacturer boosted its 
sales 33% last year, now boasts its 
production volume this year will be 
worth over $20 million at the retail 
level. 

The laboratory going into operation 
at the Buffalo plant will be for experi- 
mental work, while the Canadian unit 
will be concerned with analytical and 
biological testing. These are but the 
latest in a series of recent expansions 
made necessary by the company’s 
sharply rising sales curve of the past 
two years. Along with general mod- 
ernization of production and packag- 
ing lines, a third floor has been added 
to the Fort Erie plant, and a new 
unit of approximately 40,000 sq ft has 
been added to the Buffalo plant. The 
latter is being used principally for 
packaging. 

More than punching tablets: Arner 
can put the new laboratory space to 
good use, for a manufacturer making 
drug products for another company 
assumes a responsibility unique in the 
private label business. That it has an 
obligation to the public as well as to 
its customers is obvious, but it also is 
criminally responsible for any devia 
tion from the Food and Drug Ad 
ministration’s regulations in the man 
ufacture, packaging and labeling of a 
product, regardless of whose label is 
on it. This means tests to check the 
soundness of the product idea, the 
quality of the ingredients and the 
manufacturing procedure 
strict production control. 


as well as 


The company works closely with 
FDA, furnishing Washington with 
complete information on safeguards 
taken in certifying control and man- 
ufacturing procedures. Arner is 
equipped to turn out any form of 
drug—pills, tablets, powders, oint- 
ments, capsules, liquids—for manu- 
facturers and distributors. Since it of- 
fers to take a product from the idea 
stage, if desired, through packaging 
and shipping, the company is ap- 
proached on many novel drugs, must 
be able to separate the possible from 
the unlikely, and evaluate marketing 
chances as well as production 
problems. 

Forty-two year backlog: The know- 
how for such an operation has been 
picked up over the 42 years since 
Fred C. Arner opened this service to 
the drug industry in Buffalo. Arner, 
then a young pharmacist and chem- 
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NIELS KLENDSHOJ: Medicine and ma- 
chinery make volume drugs. 


ist, had built his own plant in South 
Africa to make pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts for an American manufacturer 
to sell in that country. He saw no 
reason why the idea could not work 
back in the U. S. Packing his bags, 
he headed home to line up contracts 
among private formula owners for 
whom he believed he had an attrac- 
tive proposition. 

The advantages such a service of- 
fers a manufacturer or distributor are 
similar to those offered by any private 
label organization: an entrepreneur 
can get into business without any siz- 
able cash outlay or accumulation of 
technical personnel; the manufacturer, 
with many different kinds of mate- 
rial in production, can schedule them 
to keep his equipment busy, eliminat- 
ing the high overhead caused by 
slack periods; the customer can make 
minimum runs to see how a new prod- 
uct goes, and increase it as the market 
expands; the formula owner can forget 
about production and concentrate on 
marketing his product. 


In good hands: Two years ago, ac- 
tive direction of the company’s for- 
tunes passed to Dr. Niels C. Klendshoj, 
executive vice-president. Klendshoj, a 
soft-spoken scientist, is well equipped 
for the job. In 1927, with the equiv- 
alent of a Ph.D.° in chemical engi- 
neering from the Royal Polytechnic 
Institute, University of Copenhagen, 
in his native Denmark, he took a posi- 
tion as assistant chemist at Arner, 
swore he wouldn't stay more than a 
week because he “didn’t like the Buf- 
falo climate.” 

Though he still won’t defer to that 
city’s rough winters to the extent of 
giving up his habit of going hatless, 
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his career bears a heavy “Buffalo” 
stamp. In 1939 he received his M.D. 
from the University of Buffalo School 
of Medicine, and today, in addition 
to his industrial work, he is assistant 
professor of pathology and director of 
the Division of Pathology at the Uni- 
versity, and director of the Biochem- 
istry Department at the Buffalo Gen- 
eral Hospital. Co-discoverer of blood 
group specific B and O substances, 
he has authored numerous publica- 
tions in the fields of biochemistry and 
medicine. 

Klendshoj’s close connection with 
the scientific aspects of medicine and 
pharmacology is a big help in picking 
out unsound product suggestions and 
suggesting ways to modify a formula. 
Apart from that, he likes to brag 
about Arner’s fine machine shop—it 
made even precision parts for govern- 
ment jet planes—which builds produc- 
tion units, and revamps standard 
models for the company’s special pur- 
poses. This is no small part of 
Arner’s success, for high-speed ma- 
chines are keystones in producing and 
packaging drugs. And Arner last year 
turned out over two billion pills and 
tablets alone. 

No basic manufacture: The com- 
pany does not manufacture any of 
the basic ingredients going into its 
products. It confines its activities to 
compounding the raw materials it 
purchases. 

The last two years have been ban 
ner ones, with 1950 sales topping the 
previous years by one-third, and 
1949’s one-quarter over the previous 
year. Much of this increase Klend- 
shoj attributes to the expansion of 
production and packaging facilities, 
and emphasis on high-speed precision 
machines for various products. Recent 
addition of manufacturing operations 
in the field of antibiotics is also con- 
tributing to the company’s growth. 


Formula is trade secret: A Federal 
court in Greensboro, N. C. ruled that 
Swift and Co., one of the defendants 
in a damage suit brought by a furn- 
iture manufacturer, did not have to 
answer questions on the formula, 
composition, and manufacturing pro- 
cess used in producing the glue in- 
volved in the case. This ruling was 
made in a hearing to determine what 
questions Swift would have to answer 
in the trial. 

Two furniture manufacturers claim 
that glue sold by both Swift and 
Union Paste Co. did not perform as 
represented, and resulted in large 
damages to them. 
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1 Auto Polishes 18 Matches 

2 Bottle Cap Linings 19 Mold Lubrication 

3 Candles Paper Coatings 

4 Carbon Paper Paper Impregnating 
ou ul Se 5 Citrus Fruit Dips Paper Sizings 

6 Coils and Condensors Phonograph Records 
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Crayons Polishes 


Fabric Treating Printing Inks 
Flax Packings Protective Coatings 
10 Food Packaging Rust Preventives 
11 Hard Surface Floor Covering Self-Polishing Floor Wax 
Insulating Materials Sizing Materials 
leather Belting Soaps 


Leather Finishes and Dressings Starches 


leather Packing Textile Finishes 


in any of th 
y ese Lubricant for lroners and Transformers 


products or processes... Presses Water-Wax Emulsions 
Lubricant for Thread and Cord Wire and Cable Insulation 


CONCORD #159 
CONCORD WAX CWB 
CONCORD PARWAX 


... there is a Concord CONCORD AQUAWAX 
Wax especially suited CONCORD #190 





to your needs CONCORD WAX PWB 


KARAGAMI WAX 


CONCORD 
MICROCRYSTALLINE 





...- mail this coupon to learn 
the economical and special 
technical features of 


CONCORD WAXES 





CONCORD CHEMICAL COMPARY 


Moorestown, New Jersey 








Please send me informative technical data and price lists on Concord 
special waxes designed for the following uses (indicate numerals as 
listed above or describe more fully): 
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COMPANY _ 














ADDRESS ___ 








CJ Send me a test sample, too. 
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(. in Hooker Caustic Soda 
IS. / 


When you buy a basic chemical like caustic soda, service is an 





important factor in determining your source of supply. As a 
basic producer, Hooker offers you these advantages: 


---———— — 1. Caustic soda of high purity, low in 
iron and sulfates... 


and 


@—— 2. Modern equipment for loading and ship- 
ping to maintain that purity from our plant 
to the user's plant... 


An experienced technical service 
staff to help you use and handle 
caustic soda. 


To you this means minimum processing costs through elimina- 
tion of variations in quality from shipment to shipment. ‘To 
inake sure that Hooker Caustic reaches you as pure as it leaves 
us, we coat Hooker tank cars with a special protective lining. 
Each car is completely insulated and equipped with a heating 
device to make handling and unloading uniform the year around. 

You can reduce processing costs further through the safe and 
efficient handling of caustic soda. This is where the specialized 
knowledge of our technical service staff can help you. 

For analyses and specifications on Hooker Caustic Soda, write 
on your business letterhead for Technical Data Sheet No. 735. 





Hooker Caustic Soda is sold in solid, flake or liquid 


form. Liquid is supplied in 50[% and 73¢ concentration. 














From Mhe Fall of Mhe Earth 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


3 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA, FALLS, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. © WILMINGTON, CALIF. ¢ TACOMA, WASH. ® 


SODIUM SULFIDE « SODIUM SULFHYDRATE + SODIUM BENZOATE + CHLORINE » MURIATIC ACID » PARADICHLOROBENZENE » MONOCHLOROBENZENE 
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BLUEPRINT FOR SAFETY: Cyanamid’s Bill Bradley charts critical area. 


Training for Disaster 


American Cyanamid trains crews on disaster relief 





and damage control in event of atomic bombing attack. 


Techniques of radioactivity detection will be taught 





by Centra] Industrial Hygiene Staff. 


New duty will be another important job for hygiene 





staff, a key factor in company employee health program. 


Within the next few weeks, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid will inaugurate a pro- 
gram designed to train 24 three-man 
crews in the technique of disaster re- 
lief and damage control. The step is 
part of the company’s overall plan to 
protect personnel and combat local 
panics in the event of an enemy 
bombing attack. Management believes 
that these crews, when their training 
is complete, will serve as the “know 
how” nuclei in the various plants on 
the subject of what-to-do-if-a-bomb- 
hits. 

To gain‘a closer look at Cyanamid’s 
program, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES WEEK 
interviewed Bill Bradley, chief of the 
Central Industrial Hygiene Staff. 
Bradley's stock-in-trade is the elimi- 
nation of industrial health hazards and 
he is preparing to take on the biggest 
health hazard of all... the atom 
bomb. On the shoulders of Bradley 
and his staff will fall the responsibility 
of instructing the disaster crews on 
the use of radiation detection equip- 
ment. 

Does the program indicate the com- 
pany expects an atomic attack in 
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either the near or the remote future? 
“Not at all,” says Bradley. “But as 
long as the possibility exists, we can, 
and will be, prepared. Simply stated, 


it’s a case of being forewarmed and 
forearmed.” 

Bradley adds that the program is 
meant to supplement any existing ones 
of either federal or local government. 
But the crews will have more equip- 
ment at their disposal than many good 
sized municipalities. 

Industrial hygiene: The new duty 
will be an additional function for 
Cyanamid’s Central Industrial Hy- 
giene Staff. In its 7 year existence the 
department has gained wide accept 
ance as an integral part of the com- 
pany’s operations. 

Actually, the staff is a four man 
team, captained and quarterbacked 
by Bradley. Each man is a specialist 
in one or more fields of toxicology, 
chemistry and engineering. But each 
man is a general practitioner too, in 
the sense that he is capable of find- 
ing and correcting the root of indus- 
trial health hazards. 

Since the staff is an important part 
of the company-wide-employee health 
program, it is directly responsible to 
the Central Medical Department. It 
works through and with other com- 
pany and plant staff groups (research, 
production, etc.) but is not hidebound 
by any rigorous set of regulations. It 
can, and often does, deal directly with 
the employee himself. 

In addition the hygiene staff must 
be ever alert to the possible misuse 
of a product by consumers and the 
resulting customer complaint. In such 
cases the hygienist deals with the cus- 
tomer through the sales department. 

Bradley points out that the indus- 
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CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE STAFF plays major role in company health 
program. Goal is protection of customers and employees. 
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superior Dow distribution 


Depend on Dow distribution to keep your 


production steady and profitable. 


Dow maintains Caustic Soda Solution 
bulk tank distributing terminals in 
y Carteret. New Jersey and Charleston, 
South Carolina. Caustic Soda Solid, 
Flake and Ground Flake are shipped from 


terminals in Chicago, Hlinois, Port New- 
ark, New Jersey, and Charleston. Caustie 
| Soda production is funneled into these 
terminals from three large plants—in 
Michigan, Texas and California. By tank 
and box ear, truck and ship, Dow caustic 


soda reaches your plant on schedule. 


These facilities are working constantly 
to fill your caustic soda needs. Use them! 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia * Washing! 
Atlanta « Cleveland + Detroit * Chicago « St. Louis 
Houston «¢ San Francisco * Los Angeles « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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trial hygienist meets his toughest test 
in the chemical process industries. 
Not only must he be familiar with 
the toxic aspects of a number of chem- 
icals, but he is constantly faced with 
the task of seeing that proper precau- 
tions are taken in the case of new 
products. 

Most new products are handled 
long before they are placed on the 
market and many of them have prop 
erties that make them health hazards 
even during the experimental and 
pilot-plant stages. To insure safe pro- 
duction-plant design, the industrial 
hygienist is often consulted at the 
blueprint stage of the process. 

One notable result of this close co 
operation between process design and 
industrial hygiene is the blueprint 
marking systems for vent lines. Form 
erly, these were indicated by an ar 
row pointing up (to an outlet in the 
ceiling ) 
(to an outlet in the sewer). 

Now, very often, vent lines lead to 
condensers, scrubbers or other trap 
ping devices. And it is not unusual 
for the additional equipment entailed 
to pay for itself in recovered product. 


or an arrow pointing down 


A case in point: Dust fumes were 
a problem in an operation at one of 
Cyanamid’s large plants. The dust had 
not proved harmful, but constituted 
a nuisance for workers. The industrial 
hygiene staff, when consulted, recom 
mended a trap. The trap increased 
individual productivity by eliminating 
the nuisance. In addition, the recov- 
ered dust paid for the cost of instal- 
lation in less than a year. 

Surveys: One of the most important 
duties of the industrial hygiene staff 
is to make periodic studies and sur 
veys of plants. The surveys show what 
benefits have resulted from past rec- 
ommendations and_ indicate what 
steps are desirable for the future. 

The studies are based on personal 
observation of working places plus 
data obtained by physical measure- 
ments and chemical determinations. 
Among the physical measurements 
that might be made are temperature 
and humidity recordings, sound in 
tensity and vibration frequency, radi- 
ation measurements, interferometer 
measurements, and dust counts. 
Chemical determinations include air 
sampling and analysis to determine 
concentration and nature of contamin- 
ants under working conditions. 

Equipment: To obtain these :aeas- 
urements, the industrial hygiene team 
at American Cyanamid has at its dis- 
posal a wide variety of instruments. 
The portable interferometer measures 
the difference in refractive index be- 
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tween pure air and air containing 
solvent vapors. It gives an easy on- 
the-spot determination of vapor con- 
centration in the air. 

Other instruments frequently used 
are: the electrostatic precipitator, and 
midget impinger for collecting dust 
samples; the velometer, with attach- 
ments, for studying plant ventilation; 
and various instruments for measuring 
concentration of gases. 


Plain Talk 


Chemical companies, along with 
others, can take heart from the gov 
ernment policy of phrasing new direc- 
tives. Price Stabilizer DiSalle (to 
name one) is pioneering a movement 
to have all orders written in a read- 
able, understandable style. 


MIKE DI SALLE: Double-talk is out. 
DiSalle goes over every order with 
But the 
streamlining process starts before that. 
Public relations men from the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency and the 
National Production Agency sit in at 
the first draft of every order. Their 
job is to see that down-to-earth words 
are used wherever possible. They do 


a pencil before signing it. 


not, of course, change substance. 
World War II: The edicts are still 

not models of literary composition, 

but they are a far cry from some of 


the epics turned out by World War 


I's OPA. For example, a sentence 
from the first page of revised maxi 
mum price regulation No. 169, a 79- 
page meat order issued on Feb. 22, 
1944, reads: “Insofar as this regula- 
tion uses specifications which were 
not, prior to such use, in general use 
in the trade or industry affected, or in- 
sofar as their use was not lawfully 
required by another government agen- 


cy, the administrator has determined 
with respect to such standardization, 
that no practicable alternative exists 
for securing effective price control 
with respect to this regulation.” 

In or out of context that sentence 
is almost impossible to understand. 
Apparently, it is a justification of the 
method of control. 

Now: In sharp contrast to that, is 
the recent order issued by the Office 
of Price Stabilization, The order will 
bring meat slaughterers under special 
license. A sentence from the order: 
“This order is a necessary step in a 
large effort to prevent dislocation of 
the normal channels of distribution 
for meat, with the resulting hardship 
to business and consumers.” 

The catch: Despite the improve- 
ment, lawyers may yet be necessary 
for interpreting the edicts. Orders that 
are readable are fairly easy to write. 
But they make for loopholes and 
sometimes create hardship cases. 
When the government starts writing 
orders to cover every possible case, it 
may have to use the string of depend- 
ent clauses that go to make up “gov- 
ernmentese.” 


Basin Reports 


Within the week, the Public Health 
Service is expected to issue the first 
of its fifteen basin reports. First report 
will cover water pollution in the 
Tennessee River basin. Succeeding 
ones (to be published during spring 
and summer) will cover remaining 
rivers in the U.S. The reports are 
intended to serve as a basis for a come 
prehensive pollution control program, 

Public Health Service says that the 
country needs 6,500 municipal sews 
erage treatment plants and 3,400 
industrial waste water treatment 
works. Figures on industrial waste 
treatment are not complete. One 
reason is that data on some sections 
of the country are not available. 

Federal law passed in 1948 author- 
ized $22.5 million for financing the 
building of sewerage treatment plants. 
However, neither the 80th nor 81st 
congress appropriated the sum. Late 
last year, $1 million was passed out 
to the states for research on industrial 
waste. 

The law provides funds for study 
of industrial waste treatment only. In- 
dustry cannot get money as loans or 
grants to help build treatment works. 

Dr. Leonard A. Scheele (surgeon 
general of the USPHS that 
doubled industrial production of the 
last fifteen years has taken its toll of 
our usable water resources. And 
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present expansion programs for de- 
fense cannot be accomplished without 
control measures which will allow 
reuse of critical water supplies. 

The problem is particularly acute, 
for industries requiring large amounts 
of water. That, of course, would in- 
clude the chemical, synthetic rubber 
and fuel, pulp and paper, steel, and 
munitions industries. 

Business firms can get certificates of 
necessity for treatment facilities essen- 
tial to national defense. And _ they 
can get accelerated amortization un: 
der Section 216 of the 1950 Reve- 
nue Act. That is a big help to com- 
panies holding defense contracts who 
are being: forced by state health de- 
partments to build water treatment 
works. 

Dr. Scheele gives two other reasons 
why mobilization plans may result in 
increased water treatment facilities. 
First, the Defense Production Act of 
1950 may require federal agencies 
who are building or adding to indus- 
trial plants to provide for the treat- 
ment of water waste. And secondly, 
government contracts and leases can 
stipulate the building of treatment 
facilities. 


Sulfur Outlook 


There will be no sulfur or sulfuric 
acid allocation order issued by the 
National Production Authority until 
the sulfur shortage gets an airing dur- 
ing the hearings now under way in 
Congress. Representative Thomas G. 
Abernethy, chairman of the special 
fertilizer and farm machinery sub- 
committee of the House Committee 
on Agriculture asked defense mo- 
bilizer Charles E. Wilson to hold 
off action until his committee’s hear- 
ings had been held. The hearings be- 
gan Tuesday, Feb. 20. 

Abernethy said the hearings are to 
determine the quantity of fertilizer 
required to meet needs and assist in 
finding the sources of that fertilizer. 

Supply of fertilizer is tied to the 
supply of meat and dairy products. If 
the shortage of superphosphate con- 
tinues, farmers will not be able to 
produce as much beef cattle and other 
animals. 

“The proper application of ade- 
quate fertilizer will result in increased 
quantities of agricultural products that 
can be calculated almost as certainly 
as the industrial chemist calculates the 
end result of his formula,” Abernethy 
asserts. 

“In the case of sulfur and sulfuric 
acid there has been for the past years 
a growing margin of consumption 
over production. This has now reach- 
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ed the point where, with the added 
impact of the defense program, sulfur 
supplies in the coming year will fall 
considerably short of the over-all de- 
mand unless additional sources can 
be developed immediately,” he claims. 

One of the first witnesses at the 
hearing was Frank K. Wooley, of 
USDA’s production and marketing ad- 
ministration. He reviewed the tight 
supply of sulfur, sulfuric acid and 
nitrogen and then gave USDA’s offi- 
cial estimates for 1951 of jsulfur re- 
quirements for soil needs, sprays, dusts 
and other uses, which are about 1/6 
over 1950 consumption, 

Wooley said farmers will need 1,- 
335 million long tons of sulfur for 
superphosphates, 420,000 long tons 
for ammonium sulfate and 219,000 
for other uses. He believes sulfur pro- 
duction has hit peak and may begin 
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SULFUR: Congress airs shortage. 
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to fall off. The USDA spokesman 
said that to increase sulfur for fertil- 
izer, efforts should be made to recover 
by-product sulfur now escaping as 
fumes from smelters, and controls 
should be put on sulfur to channel it 
into fertilizers. 

Sulfur for fertilizer: Russell Cole- 
man, president of the National Fer- 
tilizer Assn. agrees with USDA but 
also says that U.S. should re-examine 
its sulfur export policy. Perhaps the 
foreigners could do without our sulfur. 

The NFA says that if there is no 
cut-back in the amount required by 
sulfuric acid producers for the fer- 
tilizer industry, well over one million 
tons of the five million ton estimated 
1951 production of domestic sulfur 
will be used in fertilizer. 

Paul T. Truitt, president of the 
American Plant Food Council, Inc., 
estimates that farmers will get about 
one-fifth less superphosphate this year 
than in 1950. 


Sulfur producers told the commit- 
tee that sulfur production is down 
this year and that they are cutting 
orders of domestic users, affecting 
fertilizer production. Langbourne M. 
Williams, president of the Freeport 
Sulfur Co. told the committee that 
supply to his domestic customers has 
been sliced 15%. 

Dale Miller, of the Texas Gulf Sul- 
fur Co. said his firm has cut its cus- 
tomers for the first quarter of 1951 by 
20%. 

L. L. Laquier of the Phillips Chem- 
ical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. urged de- 
velopment of sulfur from any source 

including smelter gas, sour gas, py- 
rites and small sulfur domes. He told 
the committee his firm is ready to 
consider building a plant to get sulfur 
from sour gas in west Texas. 

Phillips would build the plant if 
it could be assured that the sulfur 
would be available only for its own 
fertilizer operations. 

Jesse Johnson, manager of the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission’s raw materi- 
als office told the committee super- 
phosphate plants would use about 
340,000 tons of sulfuric acid this 
year. Planned expansion for 1952 calls 
for use of between 600,000 and 700,- 
000 tons of acid. 

Johnson also broke a minor secret 
when he revealed that an “economic- 
ally feasible” process for extracting 
uranium from phosphates during the 
manufacture of fertilizer has been 
discovered. 

To get the uranium, certain extra 
processing facilities to plants already 
making triple superphosphates have 
to be added. The uranium is extracted 
between the stages of phosphoric acid 
and the final product. Details of the 
process are classified, the AEC later 
said. 

Joseph S. Bates, director of NPA’s 
chemical division, said NPA is work- 
ing out a system of rationing. But 
he couldn’t say now just how high 
fertilizer for farmers would rate as.an 
essential user of sulfur. He is “sym- 
pathetic to farmers’ needs,” but in his 
job—he has to be “sympathetic to the 
needs of other industries, too.” 


EXPANSION 


Du Pont: A new production unit for 
hydrogen peroxide will be built in 
Memphis, on the site of the sodium 
cyanide plant which is now under 
construction. The new unit will pro- 
duce the peroxide by an improved 
process developed by Du Pont. The 
unit will be in production by the end 
of next year. 

The new plant will be the first one 
for producing hydrogen peroxide in 
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the South, where use of the chemical 
is expanding in the textile industry. 
Present Du Pont plants for producing 
the peroxide are located in Niagara 
Falls and Dresden, New York. 

° 

Petrol Refining Co.: The Texas City 
plant for producing aviation gasoline 
will be reopened and in production 
by Mar. 1. E. W. Neason of the Oil 
Trading Company of Texas (represent- 
ing Petrol on purchase of crude and 
sale of products) says the company 
is seeking a supply of from 25,000 
to 30,000 barrels of crude oil daily. 
The company has a commitment to 
produce 100 to 130 octane gasoline 
for the armed forces. 

e 

Ketchikan Pulp & Paper: The com- 
pany (a joint venture of the Puget 
Sound Pulp and Timber Co. and Am- 
erican Viscose Corp.) will begin con- 
struction of a $30 million high alpha 
mill near Ketchikan, Alaska, this 
spring. 

Under present plans the RFC will 
supply half the necessary capital. Ini- 
tial capacity will be approximately 
300 tons of pulp a day; later, 500. 
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Armour 


VICTOR CONQUEST: New 
vice president 

Armour and Company: Two new 
vice presidents have been named by 
the board of directors. Victor Con- 
quest will be vice president in charge 
of the research division. He has head- 
ed Armour research for the past 20 
years. 

Thomas E. Hicks is the other vice 
president named by the board. Gen- 
eral manager of Armour Labs since 
August, he will be vice president in 
charge of laboratories. 
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Joseph B. Koepfli, on leave from the 
California Institute of Technology, 
will head the State Department’s new 
Office of the Science Advisor. The 
appointment followed a consultation 
of a number of the country’s leading 
scientists with the State Department. 

Creation of the office is a result of 
recommendations of Lloyd V. Beck- 
ner, special consultant to the State 
Department. In a report published in 
June, he suggested a world wide sci- 
ence intelligence gathering and dis- 
seminating system. 

. 


J. Herbert Babcock is a new vice 
president of Hooker Electrochemical. 
Since 1949 he has been director of 
development and research. 

In other new appointments at Hook- 
er, Charles H. Winkler will be assist- 
ant treasurer, and Thomas F. Willers, 
comptrollers. 
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Germany: Reports on Germany’s 
chemical production for 1950 indicate 
that although output in general was 
good, it began to drop toward the 
end of the year. 

Chemical manufacturers say the 
general rise was directly attributable 
to increased efforts by management 
and labor. Repair and construction of 
factories damaged during the war is 
now regarded to be nearly complete. 

However, manufacturers are wor- 
ried over the slump at end of year. 
The general production index for 
1949 (1939100) was 92. It rose to 
98 in January, 137 in September, but 
fell to 132 in October, and 126 in No- 
vember. Production reached the limit 
in some basic sections; in others it was 
restricted by the occupational authori- 
ties. 

Producers blame the decline in pro- 
duction on raw material shortages, 
arising from import restrictions. An- 
other factor was the shortage of coal 
and electricity. In Germany, the 
chemical industry is the third largest 
user of coal—for fuel and electricity. 

° 


Great Britain: A factory in South 
Wales is now supplying British hos- 
pitals with aureomycin. Producers 
(Cyanamid Products, Ltd.—a subsidi- 
ary of American Cyanamid) say the 
plant has capacity to supply domestic 
needs and leave a balance for export. 

At present, the drug is being re- 
fined, purified, and capsuled at the 
plant at Hirwaun, near Cardiff. Inter- 
mediates are imported from the U. S. 

e 


India: The country is attempting to 
produce its own molding powders to 


. . . 7 . . . . . . . 7 


feed its plastics industry. Foreign pow- 
ders, particularly polystyrene from 
the U.S., have been subject to severe 
import restrictions as a result of In- 
dia’s dollar shortage. 

So far, India has evolved various 
grades of thermoplastic molding pow- 
ders from such indigenous raw ma- 
terials as shellac, bhilawan shell liquid, 
and cashew shell oil. 

e 

Australia: Monsanto Chemicals (Aus- 
tralia) has started synthesizing chlo- 
romycetin by the Parke-Davis process. 
The Melbourne plant will ultimately 
be able to meet all Austrialian re- 
guirements for the drug. 

Chloromycetin is the second anti- 
biotic to go into production in Aus- 
tralia. The Commonwealth Serum 
Laboratories, operated in Melbourne 
by the government, has been making 
penicillin for some time. 





Government Needs 


The Navy Purchasing Office (111 
East 16 Street, New York City) will 
receive bids until March 16 on 5,- 
000 Ibs. of sodium metasilicate, un- 
der bid invitation No. 8370. 

7 

The Chief, Purchasing Division, 
Federal Supply Service, GSA, (250 
Hudson Street, New York City) 
will receive bids until March 8 on 
26,500 Ibs. of trisodium phosphate 
on invitation No. NY-2H-28261. 
Until March 16, the office will re- 
ceive bids on 140 drums of water 
emulsion wax and 5,600 Ibs. of 
paste wax. This bid is under the 
same invitation. 








Gov't. Contract Awards 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg: 51,- 
855 gal. of water resistant adhesive 
for caseliner.—$44,766.49. 
+ 


Abbott Laboratories: 14 million 
bottles of Halazone water purifica- 
tion tablets—$74,550. 

* 

Kamen Soap Products Co.: 300,- 

000 Ibs. of laundry soap—$27,000. 
o 


Pioneer Soap Co.: 350,000 Ibs. 
of laundry soap—$27,000. 
6 


Turco Products Co.: 10,700 gal. 
of synthetic detergent cleaner— 
$39,758. 

’ 

Metals Disintegrating Co.: 549,- 
000 Ibs. of powdered aluminum 
(grained) Grade I—$142,000. 
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COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE 


FROM DU PONT 
H.C 


CH. 


ERE’S the practical solvent for many difficultly sol- 
H uble organic materials and resins. With TETRAHY- 
DROFURAN, you can get solutions of comparatively high 
solids content at practical working viscosities. This 
property, together with the lack of color and low boiling 
point of TETRAHYDROFURAN, make it a most useful 
solvent for many resins and for production of clear, 
light-colored lacquers, adhesives and printing ink com- 
positions. 


SOLVENT POWER 


of less active solvents can be improved by additions of 
TETRAHYDROFURAN. For example, clear films can be 
cast from 10 to 15 percent solutions of high molecular 
weight polyviny! chloride in a 65 35 mixture of TETRA- 
HYDROFURAN with methyl ethyl ketone. 

EFFECTIVE ADHESIVE COMPOSITIONS 

for plastics and films can be formulated with TrTra- 
HYDROFURAN. Typical compositions include a 10 percent 
solution of polyvinylidene chloride inTETRAHYDROFURAN 
to seal polyvinylidene chloride sheets and bags. Also, 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Colorless, mobile liquid 
Ether-like 
72.10 
65-67°C. 
0.887 
1,407 
-17°C. 
176 mm. 
45°C. 385 mm. 
65°C. 760 mm. 
Miscible with water and 

most common organic solvents 


Appearance 
Odor 

Molecular Weight 
Boiling Range @ 760 mm. 
Specific Gravity, 20/4 
Index of Refraction, N20/D 
Flash Point 

Vapor Pressure @ 25°C. 


Solubility 


a 10 percent solution of polyvinyl! chloride in TETRA- 
HYDROFURAN is an effective adhesive for polyvinyl 
chloride sheets. 


TETRAHYDROFURAN WATER-—MIXTURES 

have unusual solvent power. The mixture is a better 
solvent than TETRAHYDROFURAN alone for materials 
such as cellulose acetate. Mixtures of TETRAHYDRO- 
FURAN with water are more effective solvents for alka- 
loids such as caffeine than either TETRAHYDROFURAN 
or water alone. 


FOR CHEMICAL REACTIONS 

TETRAHYDROFURAN is an excellent solvent medium in 
which to carry out Grignard, lithium aluminum hydride 
and sodium acetylide reactions. Its ether structure and 
the wide range of organic materials which it dissolves 
suggest its use as a medium for other chemical reactions. 


AS A CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATE 


TETRAHYDROFURAN reacts by substitution and fissure 
of the ring. Among these reactions are dehydration, 
oxidation, chlorination, and acylation. 





A REQUEST on your company letterhead will bring 
technical bulletins, price information, and samples if desired. 
Just write to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Electrochemicals 


Department, 


Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES OUTPUT INDEX—Basis: Total Man-Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 


This week the Washington spotlight shifts from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Normally in the background, USDA has 
emerged in the political arena to represent the needs of agriculture on legislation relat- 
ing to crop prices, fertilizer and insecticide supplies. 





Current business indicators point to an upswing in the CIW chemical output 
index, following a two-week decline. This temporary dip was primarily the result of re- 
cent rail walkouts, with seasonal factors and conversion problems also contributing. 





Since World War II, Japan has been steadily rebuilding a nearly shattered in- 
dustrial economy, with evidence of success. Ammonium sulfate fertilizer production 
in 1950 was 1.5 million metric tons, exceeding the prewar peak of 1.24 million. Although 
most of the production has been eagerly taken by Formosa and the Philippines, active 
inquiry has also been coming from Central and South America. 





Practically everyone in the petroleum industry seems to concur in the prin- 
ciple of tetraethy] lead allocation, rather than the short-lived octane reduction proposal 
just abandoned by the Petroleum Administration for Defense. The TEL allocation plan 
calls for a 20% usage reduction for each refiner, in excess of 1 million lbs. annually. By 
1952, new production facilities for TEL should improve the supply outlook for refiners 
and their numerous car-owner clients. 





An increase of 100% in polyethylene production by DuPont will be brought 
in sometime around the end of 1951. This expansion may have implications for the vinyl 
plastics industry eventually, but for the next few years, demand for both products will 
emphasize output, minimize competition. 





Inorganic chemical production for December marked the beginning of an up- 
ward trend that continued until the recent railroad tieup. Of 37 heavy inorganic chem- 
icals, 30 registered gains over November, and some reached all-time highs; e.g. am- 
monia, nitric acid, sulfuric acid, and caustic soda. 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Industries Output Index (1947—100) 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily Average, 1000 Tons) 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of Capacity) 
Wholesale Prices—Chemicals and Allied Products (1926—100) . 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 223.7 227.0 162.1 
Chem. Process Industries Const. Award (Eng. News-Record) $93,894,000 $27,581,000 $2,834,000 


MONTHLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Manufacturers’ Sales Manufacturers’ Inventories 


Latest Preceding Year Preceding Year 
Month Month Month 
All Manufacturers : Million Dollars $21,341 $21,134 A $33,004 
Chemicals and Allied Products ‘i t 1,529 1,063 2,267 
Paper and Allied Products 660 668 699 
Petroleum and Coal Products : 1,870 : 2,180 
Textile Mill Products ie é 1,290 96 2,768 
Leather and Products . 287 62 608 





How to maintain the flow of needed metal imports under existing price ceil- 
ings is a problem that needs an early answer. Copper goes for 45¢ a pound in foreign 
markets, compared with U. S. limits of 2414¢. Foreign suppliers of zinc are not in a 
hurry to sell here at 1714¢, when they can sell elsewhere at 27¢ a pound. 





The case for a rate increase presented hy the railroads has encountered pow- 
erful opposition by industry, agriculture, and government. An early settlement of the 
application by ICC is expected, but prospects for granting the 6% increase are dim. 





Importers of botanicals and essential oils have acquired over the years, a rep- 
utation for a calm approach to thorny problems in foreign commerce. But they are 
still patiently striving for clarification and relief from ceiling price regulations 
which make their replacement costs higher than permitted selling prices. 





Smaller in scope than some large-volume commodities, but important to those 
concerned, is the latest impasse in carnauba wax. Determined buyer resistance in the 
U. S. caused prices to drop gradually for several weeks from recent pinnacles, but now 
prices have levelled out as buyers and Brazilian sellers approach the next round. 








More give-and-take between the Office of Price Stabilization and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture inches into the headlines. Last week OPS imposed rollbacks 
and ceilings in corn, cottonseed, and soybean oil. Following this action at a short in- 
terval, came the USDA proposal of higher support prices for soybean and corn to en- 
courage bumper crop. 





Here is a hopeful note in the controversial fertilizer situation: There will be 
15% more potash and 20% more nitrate in 1951 than was available last year. These 
can be used as a partial replacement in the anticipated superphosphate supply shortage. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending February 26, 1951 
uP 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Anise, Chinese Egg Albumen, tech., cryst., bbls. 
Carnauba Wax, No. 1 Yellow Eucalyptus Oil, 80-85% 
Castol Oil, unbodied, tanks : ‘ Gum Arabic, amber sorts 
Citronella, Ceylon, drums : : Gum Karaya 
Cocoa Butter ‘ 81 Peppermint Oil, redist., USP 
Corn syrup, 42 degree, cwt. F f Saffron, Spanish 
Dextrine, gum, cwt. 4 : Tung Oil, imported 
DOWN 


Coconut Oil, crude, tanks, Pac. ports .005 Psyllium Seed, Indian 
Menthol, natural, USP F Sandalwood Oil, cns. 
Prices per Ib. unless quantity is stated 
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Superfluids, Vol. 1, by Fritz London. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
N.Y.; 161 pp., $5.00. 

In this first volume of two, the 
author presents an electrodynamical 
theory of superconductivity, based on 
the theories first advanced by himself 
and his brother in 1935. The present 
volume presents a modernized ver- 


tergents industry during the past ten 
years, this book discusses the general 
aspects of synthetic detergents from 
the practical standpoint. 

The various types of detergents are 
defined according to class, method 
of manufacture, application, and pro- 
cessing. In addition to analyzing the 
manufacturing processes _ involved 


—How to 

* organize 

* operate 

*and supervise 
the small plant 








ERE are the best, profit-building ideas of 


scientific management, made practical 


and the various applications and uses 
of surfactants, the author presents a 
theoretical background on the funda- 
mentals of surface activity and the 
relation of surface activity to such 
characteristics as detergency, emulsi- 
fication, foaming, wetting and dis- 

persion. Each class of synthetic de- | considered in pr we eel 
tergents is explained in regard to|"°" te ‘sales tools, ce caution "es 


sion of the theory that was developed 
in order to comprehend the Meissner 
effect, which had just been discovered 
at that time. Since the peculiar low 
temperature transfer mechanisms ex- 
hibited by superfluids seem related 
to the microscopic electronic mech- 
anisms of atoms and molecules, the 
conclusion is that they are pure 


especially for the small plant. This authoritative 
book brings you the advanced management tech- 
niques that will help secure a maximum of pro- 
duction at a minimum cost per unit. Treats every 
significant management topic, from the principles 
of scientific 


management to the considerations 


in financial planning 


—from the laws to be 





due- 


quantum mechanisms on a macro- 
The essential results, 
therefore, are interpreted from a con- 
sistent macroscopic viewpoint with an 
attempt made to locate the quantum 
mechanical problem. Beginning with 
a discussion of the properties of the 
superconductors and _ their thermo- 
dynamic correlation, the book closes 
with a program for the molecular 
theory of superconductivity. 


scopic scale. 


Organic Reagents for Organic An- 
alysis, by Hopkins & Williams, Re- 
search Laboratory Staff. Chemical 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 
N.Y.; 263 pp., $5.00. 

The second edition of this book, 
like the first, reviews the use of or- 
ganic reagents in preparing deriva- 
tives of organic substances for pur- 
identification by melting 
points, always emphasizing the re- 
agents and their capabilities. While 
containing 100 pages on new develop- 
ments in this field, the present edition 
still follows the original plan of organ- 
ization. The first section is devoted 
to the major classes of organic com- 
pounds with “Selected Reagents” 
listed for each as those best for the 
identification of the class. In the 


poses of 


chief types, characteristics, and future 
utility, with specific reference to prod- 
ucts actually on the market. For- 
mulas, manufacturers, and uses of 
more than 700 surface active agents 
are tabulated in the appendix. This 
text will be of interest to men engaged 
in every phase of the detergent field. 


Perfumery Synthetics and Isolates, by 
Paul Z. Bedoukian. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.; 488 pp. 
$7.00. 

Following the development of per- 
fumery compounds according to its 
three main sources, this volume re- 
views the history and chemistry of 
the synthetic perfumery industry as 
one of the many results of research in 
organic chemistry. In covering the 
principal perfumery synthetics, the 
author notes their occurrence, physical 
and chemical properties, methods of 
manufacture, uses and other pertinent 
data. A final section of the book deals 
with the more important analytical 
methods employed in the examina- 
tion of perfumery synthetics and iso- 
lates; these are the standard pro- 
cedures used in industry. Additional 
literature references are listed for 


obtaining 
morale, 
how rules of machine 


planning. 


and their use — from the Management 


Division 


ASME 


employee 


to the know- 








Just Published ! 


SMALL PLANT 


MANAGEMENT 


Edited by 
Dr. EDWARD H. HEMPEL, Chairman, 
Small Plant Committee, ASME 
Prepared Under the Auspices of the 
Management Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
499 pages, 45 illustrations, $6.00 


G IVES advice and tested methods on 

such varied topics as how to rate products; 
choose the legal form of organization; 
select a 


how to 
process; evaluate jobs; control 
management 
Completely 


practices in small 


facturing expenses; how 


unions work 
advanced 
management. 


can 
the most 


together. covers 


plant 


Topics like these fully explain 
know-how management 

process selection 
creating the 
purchasing 
laws and the small plant 
buying, adapting, and making machines 
facilities 
the tasks of sales management 
where to locate the small plant 
planning the small plant premises 
what to consider in financial planning 


and 
external 


planning 
organization 


and 


“Has a value beyond that which its title indicates, 
and should be a part of the library of everyone 
interested in management.” 


those desiring more complete infor- 


second part is a detailed discussion of mation on the subject. Not meant to 


these “Selected Reagents” in alpha- 
betical order, listing the groups of 
organic compounds for whose identi- 
fication the reagent is used and de 
scribing the methods of preparation. 
Melting point tables of the derivatives 
discussed make up the third part of 


the book. 


Synthetic Detergents, by John W. Me- 
“Cutcheon. Mac Nair-Dorland Co., 
New York, N. Y.; 435 pp., $7.10. 
To meet the need for a practical 
text on detergent compounds created 
by the rapid rise of the synthetic de- 
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be an academic treatise, this book will 
be of general interest to chemists as 
well as those engaged in the essential 
oil and perfume industry. 


Briefly Listed 


BuLLetin 156, MINERAL COMMODITIES OF 
CaLrrorNiA, prepared by the staff of the 
State Division a Mines presents the ge- 
ological occurrence, economic develop- 
ment, and utilization of California’s re- 
sources plus distribution map of state’s 
mineral resources. Available from the 
California Division of Mines, Ferry Build- 
ing, San Francisco 11, Calif. at price of 
$2.00. Map only, 50 cents. 


SEE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS FREE 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd St., NYC 18, N. Y. 


Send me the A.S.M.E.’s SMALL PLANT MAN- | 
AGEMENT for 10 days examination on ap- | 
proval. In 10 days I will remit $6.00 plus few 
vents for delivery, or return the book. (We | 

for delivery if you “emit with this coupon; | 
same return privilege.) 


Name 
Address 

Zone 
Company 


Position 
This offer applies to U 





SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


EMPLOYMENT e BUSINESS 


UNDISPLAYED RATE: 
1.20 a line, minimum 4 lines. 


© figure advance payment count 5 average 


words as a line. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED and Individual Selling 
Opportunity undisplayed rate is one-half of 


above rate, payable in advance 
PROPOSALS, $1.20 a line an insertion. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS received by 10 A. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


INFORMATION 

BOX NUMBERS count as one line additional in 
undisplayed ads. 

DISCOUNT of 10% if full payment is made 
in advance for four consecutive insertions of 
undisplayed ads (not including proposals). 
EQUIPMENT WANTED or FOR SALE Advertise- 
ments acceptable only in Displayed Style. 


M. March 7th at the New York Office, 330 W. 42nd St., 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 


DISPLAYED RATE: 


The advertising rate is $8.50 per inch for all 
advertising appearing on other than a con- 
tract basis. Contract rates quoted on request. 
AN ADVERTISING INCH is measured 7/8 inch 
vertically on one column, 3 columns—30 inches 
—to a page. Cc. i. 
New York 18, N. Y., will appear 


in the March 17th issue subject to limitations of space available 











EQUIPMENT 
HEADLINERS 
Selected from our Latest Bulletin 


S.S. Rot. Vac. 
accessories. 


Filter; 74”’x51” with 


$.S. Rotary Cutter; Ball & Jewell No. 
1% with 30 HP motor. 


2 Stokes Vacuum Ovens; 50”x53”x61”. 
Steel Jktd. Digester; 54”x18’. 


Sperry Aluminum 36” Filter Press; 
33 Chambers closed delivery. 


Devine Rot. Vac. 412'x25’. 


Send Us Your List of 
Surplus Equipment 


FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
157 Hudson Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


4 Selectro Vibrating Screens, 2’x7', 
two deck, enclosed, stainless 
steel. 

Hardinge Conical Ball Mill, steel 
liner, 4'6" dia. x 24”. 
Stainless Steel Tanks, Type 316, 
closed, 50 gal., 80 gal., 325 
gal., 425 gal. 

Rotary Vacuum Filter 8’ x 8’ 
Acid Proof, Rubber & Lead. 


PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1521 W. Thompson St. 
Phila. 21, Penna. 











MIXER 


Converted Day Mixer completely re- 
built and used not quite 2 years; 
30 H.P. motor, 1 ton capacity; any 
type, powder or granulated chem- 
icals; complete with cyclone ex- 
haust system; cost over $5,000 to 
install. Accept «ny reasonable offer. 


PHILLIPS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


3475 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 45, Ill. 








and SELLS 
USED MACHINERY 


FOR THE 
CHEMICAL & PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Including Paint, Food, Rubber, Plastics, 
Sugor, Drugs, Cosmetics and Allied Fields. 
From a single item to a complete plant. 


CASH FOR YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT. 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, “— 
14-18 Park Row, New York 38, N. 
BArclay 7-0600 





CASH PAID 
For Capital Stock or Assets of 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


@ WANTED 


By large financially power- 
ful diversified organization 
wishing to add another en- 
terprise to present holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 
Box 1210, 1474 B'way, N. Y. 


1s, N.Y: 











PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES 








FOSTER D.SNELL wc! 


PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT 
AND EVALUATION. 


Eten Testing — 
ical Studies — Market 


“le Activi Deergency ; 
Weste For a No. 1 





“Geared to Serve You” 
NEW be gal. Ceramic reactor—S.S. coils. 
Ross 1000 Ib. lead ~~ xer 
500 Bi double jack. ‘ke 
500 gal. jack & agit. deal roaster, 


ASPER MACHINERY Co: viens 
BROADWAY WY 
CH 


| The recognized national me- 
| dium for the disposal of used 
| or surplus new equipment; for 
j the advertising of positions 
| wanted or vacant; of business 
| opportunities, etc. are the 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTIONS of 


| AMERICAN MACHINIST 

| AVIATION WEEK 

| BUS TRANSPORTATION 

| CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES WEEK 
COAL AGE 


j ELECTRICAL — & 
| MAINTENAN 


ELECTRICAL emaisnibialn 
j ELECTRICAL WORLD 

| ELECTRONICS 

| ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 
| ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


FACTORY MANAGEMENT & 
| MAINTENANCE 


| FLEET OWNER 
FOOD INDUSTRIES 
NUCLEONICS 
| OPERATING ENGINEER 
| POWER 
| PRODUCT ENGINEERING 
| TEXTILE WORLD 
| WELDING ENGINEER 


for information on rates, etc., write ; 
Classified Advertising Division 
McGRAW-HILL 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N.Y. 
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REAVER SERVICE 


HOW TO USE COUPON 


Mail the coupon at the bottom of 
page. Circle page numbers of items 
about which you want more details. 
Then write your name and address 
and mail it to us. Your request will 
be forwarded to companies concerned, 
the answer coming direct to you. 


MAKES IT HANDY 


Products and literature in this issue 
are listed on these pages. There are 
three indexes. (1) Editorial items on 
new products, new equipment, new 
literature; (2) products advertised. 
(3) The index of advertisers is on the 
following page. 


THE NUMBERS 


Advertisements :—There is a page 
number on the coupon for each ad- 
vertisement. Before the number, may 
appear, L, R, T, B (left, right, top, 
bottom), locating the ad on the page; 
small letters following (a, b, c) in- 
dicate additional products in the ad- 
vertisement. 

Editorial Items:— Numerals are 
page numbers; the ABC’s distinguish 
among items where more than one is 
on a page. There is a number on the 
coupon for each item referring to new 
products, equipment, and literature. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS 


For more data, circle number on coupon 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Dibutyl Phosphite 
Di-(2-ethylhexyl) Phosphite 
Diethyl Phosphite 
Hafnium 

Tributy] Phosphite 
Tri-(2-ethylhexyl) Phosphite 
Triethyl Phosphite 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Level Control 


TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
CHEMICALS 


Ethylene Chlorobromide 
Wool Dyeing 


EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL 


Technical Data Catalog 
Technical Publication 
Trade Shows and Conventions 


40K 
40M 
40L 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


For more data, circle number on coupon. 


Chemicals 


Albumin tannate 

Alkyl phosphites as 
Additives 
Intermediates 
Stabilizers 

Alkyl phosphites in extreme 
pressure lubricants 

Caustic soda 

Caustic soda, data sheet 735 

Detergents, nacconol 
Bead 
Flake 
Powder 

Dichloran 

Digitoxin 

Driers 

For cleansers 

For detergents 

Menadoine 

Monobromated camphor 

Oils 

Plasticizers 

Potassium bichromate 

Propyl gallate 

Resins 

Rosins 

Sebacic acid 

Silica, non-crystalline, synthetic 

Soda ash 

Sodium chromate 

Sodium biochromate 

Sodium sulphate 

Solvents 

Stabilizers 

Sulframine E liquid 

Sulfuric acid 

Tetrahydrofuran 


Triethyl orthoformate 
Turpentine 20a 
Coatings, protective, tar base 18 
Containers 
Blood-plasma 
Cans 
Beer 
Coffee vacuum-pack 
Meat 
Motor oil 
Paint 
Sanitary 
Milk, paper 
Salt, pouring spout 
Trucks, dump 
Waxes 
Aquawax 
CWB 
Hydrogenated castor oil 
Flake 
Powder 
Property sheets 
Technical bulletin 7 
Karagami 
Microcrystalline 
Parwax 
PWB 
159 
190 


16-17¢ 
16-17d 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES . 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 


ADVERTISER'S INDEX 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc 
First Machinery Corp 
Jasper Machinery ¢ 
Perry Equipment Co 


Phillips Manufacturing Co 


READER SERVICE COUPON 


Mail to Chemical Industries Week, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
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Editorial Items 


Air Filter . ( oF a B 
Bin Valve d 1B : «oD 
Cellular Rubber 
Centrifugal Pumps 

Electric Scale Control 
High-speed Generators 
Mixers 

Process Control Equipment 


Advertisements 
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Chemicals 


*Vinyl Plastic Fillers 

10-p. data sheet on the “Evaluation of 
Inert Fillers in Vinyl Plastics” explain- 
ing the basis used for the evaluation 
study with reference to the nine fillers 
discussed, the recipe employed, and the 
method followed to determine filler cou- 
centration. Diamond Alkali Co., 300 Un- 
ion Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
*Vinyl Plastic Coatings 

12-p. illustrated bulletin dealing with 
vinyl plastic coatings for the control of 
corrosion on exteriors of steel, concrete, 
brick, formed block and plywood struc- 
tures and as a tank lining, including a 
chemical resistance chart. Casey & Case 
Coating Co., P. O. Box 151, Maywood, 
Calif. 


Wool Dyeing 


Bulletin entitled, “Studies of Wool Dye- 
ing: The influence of the Cuticle in the 
Dyeing of the Wool Fiber” by H. E. 
Millson and L. H. Turl should be of 
value to those interested in the chlorina- 
tion of wool. Calco Chem. Div., Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. 


Ethylene Chlorobromide 


Technical data sheet giving detailed in- 
formation on the properties, analysis, 
grades, and potential uses of ethylene 
chlorobromide as a solvent, intermediate, 
and fumigant. Westvaco Chemical Div., 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


Equipment 


Cellular Rubber 

20-p. booklet covering the properties of 
and test data on cellular rubber and giv- 
ing detailed information on grades of 
sponge rubber, compression, influence of 
heat and aging, insulation value, resist- 
ance to oils and chemicals, specifications 
and tolerances, plus a summary of the 
firm’s products. The Sponge Rubber 
Products Co. 


Centrifugal Pumps 

8-p. bulletin giving instructions for in- 
stallation and operation of centrifugal 
pumps with reference to piping, priming, 
lubrication, packing, starting, renewal 
parts and common difficulties to be de- 
tected. Lawrence Machine and Pump 
Corp. 


Electric Scale Control 

Folder featuring company’s electric scale 
control to be used for controlling the 
formation of scale in all types of equip- 
ment using or cooled with water. Aqua 
Electric Scale Control, Inc. 


Air Filter 
Bulletin devoted to American Type HV 


* Request must be made to on busi 


ness letterhead. 


company 


40 


TS 


high velocity unit air filter, made of cor- 
rugated strips of fine mesh wire, and de- 
signed to operate at velocities up to 500 
fpm and maintain a high efficiency over 
a wide range of air velocities. American 
Air Filter Co., Inc. 


Process Control Equipment 


Bulletin on proportioning, blending and 
process control equipment, giving de- 
scriptions and specifications of various 
precision units and containing 21 pictures 
of typical control panels and automatic 
scales of the “pre-weighing” type, which 
refers to the delivery of prescribed 
amounts of material. Richardson Scale 
Co. 


Mixers 


32-p. booklet covering firm’s line of mix- 
ers in all sizes and capacities utilizing 
cutaway illustrations to point out im- 
provements in design and construction 
and layout drawings to show various 
methods of installation in combination 
with other machines. Farrel-Birmingham 


Co. 


High-speed Generators 


Bulletin describing four designs of high- 
speed synchronous generators, noting 
their construction features and including 
a comparison table of ratings. General 
Electric Co. 


Bin Valve 

Bulletin describing and __ illustrating 
“Twistite” double-closure bin valves, 
constructed so that flexible rubber sleeves 
twist and prevent leakage through or 
from valve without need of gaskets, 
packing or sliding joints. Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co. 


General 

Technical Data Catalog 

1951 catalog containing over 2000 list- 
ings of pocket-size technical books of 
value to engineers, construction men, 
technical workers, and technical students. 
Each book consists of 140 pages of tables 
and data in loose leaf form to be used 
for reference right on the job. Lefax 
Publishers. 


Trade Shows and Conventions 

Brochure entitled “Exposition Capital of 
the World,” presenting Grand Central 
Palace’s new package plan designed for 
trade shows limited in size and needing 
facilities in New York City for show pur- 
poses. Grand Central Palace. 


Technical Publication 

32-p. new periodical, Labitems, contain 
ing articles of technical and general in- 
formation, plus news and photographs of 
more than 50 new products, should be 
of interest to laboratory technicians, en- 
gineers and management. 
Co. 
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Finely-Sized Synthetic Silicas 


«as small as .5 microns 
for products or processes f 
non-crystall 


AVISON has the experience and knowl- If you need a finely-sized, non-crystalline syn- 
edge to chemically control silica gel pro- thetic silica of high purity, write for information, 
duction for precise uniformity of structure. Such specifications and samples of Davison silica gel. 
silica gel characteristics as pore size, density We will be happy to give you our recommenda- 
and internal surface area are altered to assure tions based on experience and research. Men- 
maximum benefits in your application. tion your proposed application when writing. 


Properties: HIGH PURITY @ CHEMICALLY AND PHYSICALLY INERT @ CONTROLLED ADSORPTIVE CAPACITY @ 
CONTROLLED DENSITY @ FREE FLOWING @ SURFACE AREAS UP TO 1000 SQUARE METERS PER GRAM 
Typical Uses: ANTI-CAKING AGENT IN DYES, CHEMICALS, FOODS, PHARMACEUTICALS @ DECOLORIZATION 
OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS @ PIGMENT EXTENDERS AND FLATTING AGENTS @ DEHYDRATING AGENT IN ALUMINUM 
PAINT @ INSECTICIDE DILUENTS @ INCREASING POROSITY OF MEDICINAL TABLETS @ SELECTIVE SEPARATION 


OF PHARMACEUTICALS AND HYDROCARBONS 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS ON DRY BASIS 99.71% PURE SiO:: Where cost of materials is a primary factor 
and constituent compounds will not affect your process, Davison silica gel can be supplied in less pure form. 


The material is also available in greater degrees of purity for extremely sensitive processes. 


Progress through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CH L CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Also Producers of: SRICOFLUORIDES + CATALYSTS - CASTING COMPOUNDS + ALUM + INORGANIC ACIDS + AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





DOING THE BEST WITH A 


“Tight Squeeze 
lI Around! 


Supplying unprecedented customer demands in the face of 
many raw material shortages is today’s big challenge to 
the Chemical Industry. A “tight squeeze” is being felt all 
around, and each producer is working hard to overcome 
his particular part of the problem. 


In the field of heavy chemicals, for example, lack of sulfur 
has meant curtailments in production of Sulfuric Acid and 
other important industrial chemicals made from it. As a 
major producer, General Chemical is using every possible 
tool to make increased tonnages available. Equipment is 
being converted to the use of sulfur-bearing ores, gases, 
and other alternate raw materials—all with the view to 
serving customers as efficiently as possible. 


And this is but one of the problems that must be met 
by General—and by the 


Industry as a whole. 
BASIC CHEMICALS 


They will, too! 


The same hard-driving ef- 
fort, the ingenuity, and the 
close teamwork that have 
whipped so many tough 
problems in the past will 
do so again. 


You can count onit! FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN MAJOR INDUSTRIAL CENTERS FROM COAST TO COAST 





